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Attestation 
Of New Gov't 
Scheduled 
For July 11. 


Shojiro Kawashima, who is 


expected to become the new] 


secretary of the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party, said yester- 
day that the attestation of the 
new Kishi Cabinet by the Em- 
peror would be held Thursday 
next week. 


Kawashima made the state-| > 
ment in a press conference at] 
Naraya Hotel in Hakone follow-| % 
ing a meeting with Prime Min-| % 


ister Kishi on the forthcoming 
Cabinet reshuffle. 

He also said that the new ex- 
ecutives of the party would be 
officially named by Kishi on the 
same day. 

Kawashima visited Kishi at 
the hotel where the Prime Min- 
ister is resting and conferred 
with him for two hours last 
night. 

He told newsmen that the 
Prime Minister started work on 
the reshuffies yesterday. 


Kawashima said, “I have just 
been told of Kishi’s plan on the 
matter for the first time. I ex- 
plained the intraparty situation 
to him and gave him data con- 
cerning the selection of new 
Cabinet members and party ex- 
ecutives.” 

In Tokyo, meanwhile, various 
intraparty factions met in in- 
dividual conferences to discuss 
strategic plans for the impend- 
ing Cabinet reshuffle. 


Forty-six members of the Ishii 
faction, meeting at an Akasaka 
rendezvous, decided on a three- 
point recommendation to be 
presented to the Prime Minister. 
The policy calls on Kishi- (1) to 
organize the new Cabinet in line 
with the ant®#Communist and 
anti-neutralist principle he pro- 
claimed during his recent visit 
to the United States, (2) to bar 
from the new: Administration 
persons suspected of scandal im- 
plications, and (3) to choose 
members of the new Cabinet in 
such a manner as to help elimi- 
nate intraparty factional strife. 


Top leaders of the Ishibashi 
faction including Miki,. Finance 
Minister Hayato Ikeda and Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Hirohide Ishi- 
da also met in a caucus earlier 
in the day. This faction owes 
allegiance to former Prime Min- 
ister Tanzan Ishibashi. 


Kishi is scheduled to return 
briefly to Tokyo today to attend 
U.S. Independente Day celebra- 
tions but will retire to his Ha- 
kone retreat during the day. 
He will spend the rest of the 
week at the hot spring resort. 


Kishi’s aides say that the 
Prime Minister would ask for 
resignations from his Cabinet 
colleagues next Tuesday. 


Gov't Rules Out 
Protest Mission 


The Government cecided yes- 
terday not to issue passports for 
a proposed 16-member “people’s 
anti-nuclear bomb mission” to 
the United States, Britain and 
the Soviet Union. 

It said it could not approve 
plans of the Japan Council 
Against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs for sending the mission 
because Japan’s stand against 
the weapons has a-ready been 
conveyed to the United States 
by Prime Minister Kishi and to 
Britain by president Masatoshi 
Matsushita of Rikkyo Univer- 
sity. 

It also gave these two rea- 
sons: 

1. The proposed delegation 
can be hardly termed a “peo- 


ple’s mission” because some of 


its members are leftists. 

2. The delegation would do 
more harm than good to Japan 
if they were to raise an emo- 
tional clamor with no scientific 
knowledge and data to back up 
their arguments. 

The council took up the issue 
at its third national convention 
held yesterday at the House of 
Councillors Hall in Nagata-cho, 
Tokvo. 

After the meeting, representa- 


tives of the 80 delegates pro- 


ceeded to the Foreign Office and 
Finance Ministry and tried to 
get the decision rescinded. 


Late Sports 


WIMBLEDON (AP) — Kosei 
Kamo, the Japanese Davis Cup 
player, teamed with fair-haired, 
attractive Heather Brewer from 


Bermuda Wednesday, to defeat 


Andrej Licis, Poland, and Mrs, 
M. C. Cheadle, Britain, 7-5, 6-3 
in the third round of the mixed 
doubles in the Wimbledon 
_senior tournament. Meanwhile, 
Kazuaki Hirano, 17-year-old 


Japanese junior champion, had 
too much power for Finnish 
junior champion Heikki Hed- 
man and romped to a 6-2, 6-2 vic- 
y in the second round of the 
‘imbledon junior lawn tennis 
That 
match was all over in 35 min- 
the left-hander from 
Osaka overwhelmed the Finnish 


tournament Wednesday. 
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shown a Japanese sword by William Kinaka, right, Eagle Scout 
from Maui, Hawaiian Islands. The sword is being returned to 
the museum of Okayama Castle by a former Nisei soldier, and 


Kinaka has brought it over to Japan. 
about 350 years ago by Shinao Daijo Fujihara Tadakuni. 


The sword was made 


Nisei Returning Sword 
To Museum in Okayama 


Eagle Scout William Tatsuo 
Kinaka, a _ third generation 
Japanese-American boy from 
Maui, Hawaiian Islands, who 


is here on a goodwill tour under 
the Maui Council’s Aloha Scout 
Exchange Program, yesterday 
shyly went up to the American 
Embassy to greet Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II and to 
show him a Japanese sword, 
which will be returned to a 
museum of the Okayama Castle 
by a Nisei soldier. 


“During the early part of the 
Occupation, Maui County Attor- 
ney Meyer M. Ueoka was given 
a beautiful sword as a souvenir 
by a policeman when he was 
serving with the 60th CIC De- 
tachment, U.S. Army,” Kinaka 
told MacArthur. “Now he ask- 
ed me to take it back to Oka- 
yama as a goodwill token. I 
understood that Japanese 
swords must be taken care of 
properly, I am very happy that 


I was given this important 
mission to accomplish.” 

MacArthur’ inspected’ the 
sword with much interest, and 
he said that he was pleased to 
hear of such a fine gesture by 
a former American GI, 

“I am very glad to Know this 
sword will be returned to the 
original owner,” MacArthur 
said. “It is a wonderful gesture 
on the part of the Nisei soldier 
who has returned the sword. 
I am _ particularly happy to 
know that this sword has been 
brought over here by a goodwill 
scout.” 

The Maui Council inaugurat- 
ed the scout exchange program 
last year when it was host to 
a Boy Scout from Turkey. 

Kinaka was selected for the 
trip on the basis of his school, 
church and scouting records. He 
is scheduled to remain in Japan 
until Aug. 2 to attend the Kanto 
Area Camporee and other scout 


| activities in J apan. 


Former A-Chief 
Cherwell Dies 


OXFORD, England (AP) 
—Lord Cherwell, Britain’s 
first atomic chief, died here 
Tuesday night. He was 71. 
During Worki War II he 
Was personal assistant to 
Sir Winston Churchill and 
gave advice on many 
scientific matters. Cherwell 
was taken ill in his room at 
Christchurch College and 
died soon afterward. 


AEC Due to Fire 
Big A-Bomb Today 


LAS VEGAS, Nev. (INS)— 
The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Tuesday postponed for 24 
hours the largest A-bomb deto- 
nation ever fired at. its Nevada 
proving ground. 


The big “hood” shot had been 
scheduled for (8:40 p.m. JST) 
Wednesday but it was put over 
until the same time Thursday, 
which will make it the biggest 
fourth of July firecracker in 
history if it is fired. 


ah 


Iran Quake 
Death Toll 
‘Rises to 750 


TEHRAN (AP)—Some 400 
bodies of earthquake victims 
were discovered in villages _of 


Tighband and Sangchal Wéd- 
nesday, government rescuers 
announced. 


With these new 400 dead 
found in the two completely 
ruined villages, the death total 
on Tuesday’s earthquake disas- 
ter now rose to 750. 

Some 3,000 persons also were 
reported missing in these two 
villages, 

Many roads were destroyed as 
a result of landslips during 
Tuesday morning’s earthquake, 
making communication difficult. 

More than 100 villages are 
officially stated to be completely 
destroyed and nearly 50 more 
partly damaged. 

The total of seriously wound- 
ed is reported to be 1,500. 

Property loss is estimated at 


well over $12,500,000. 


Discussions 
Forbidden, 
Pravda Tells 
Party Ranks 


MOSCOW (AP)—The Soviet 
Communist Party warned its 
seven million members Wednes- 
day it will not permit discus- 
sion of diverse opinion on Red 
doctrine. 

An article and a front page 
editorial ‘in “Pravda said there 
is no place in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party for support or 
even discussion of any question 
in opposition to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 
Thus, added the official party 
newspaper, the party cannot 
admit “that under the disguise 
of freedom of criticism or ex- 
pression of opinions” subjects 
contrary to Marxist-Leninism 
principles should be discussed 


‘in rallies, party meetings or the 


party press.” 
(The articles indicate the So- 


viet Communist Party will not 
open itself up to the sort of 
criticism invited by the Commu- 
nists in Red China, encouraged 
to open. discussion by Mao Tse- 
tung’s dictum on letting “a 
hundred flowers bloom.” ° Pei- 
ing itself has indicated recent- 
y that such criticism got out 
of hand. It has been denounc- 
ing critics of the party as righ- 
tists. The Chinese experiment 
had raised hopes among anti- 
Stalinists elsewhere, particular- 
ly in Poland, that the way 
might be opened to some meas- 
ure of freedom of discussion.) 

Pravda demanded strict unity 
within party ranks. It warned 
against factions which might 
seek the return of the “cult of 
personality,” the current Com- 
munist description of Stalin-like 
one-man rule. ‘ 

The newspaper’ threatened 
expulsion from the party of any 
individual, “no matter how big,” 
for mistakes or misdeeds, , 

“Our party always has ssup- 
pressed any attempts to shake 
the unity of the party ranks or 
to divert the party from its cor- 
rect path, no matter from whom 
these attempts emanated,” said 
an editorial in the official party 
newspaper Pravda. 

The article referred repeated- 
ly to the existence in the Soviet 
Union of individuals and groups 
who still opp¢se decisions of the 
Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee and warned they must 
be exterminated. 

“Tron , discipline, high vigil- 
ance and the preservation and 
strengthening of the ideological 
and political and organizational 
unity of the party ranks con- 
stitute the guarantee of great 
new victories of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet people.” 

Pravda said the same disci- 
pline must apply to both the 
party leaders and the rank and 
file, and demanded “compliance 
with the adopted decisions by 
every Communist, no matter 
what post he occupies.” 

The paper declared firmly: 
“The party cannot allow a divi- 
sion of its members into the 
chosen and the unchosen.” They 
are all its own members and 
every one of them has equal 
rights and duties to the party.” 

Pravda scorned the often- 
expressed Western belief that 
the, official Kremlin renuncia- 
tion of Stalin last year would 
throw the party into confusion. 


M-F Braces for Vote 
Of Confidence on Pacts 


PARIS (AP)—The Council of 
Ministers Wednesday authoriz- 
ed Premier Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury to put the approval 
of the Common Market and 
Euratom treaties on a confi- 
dence vote basis. 

The decision was made at a 
special meeting of the council 
presided by President Rene 
Coty. 

No serious opposition to the 
pacts is expected and experts 
agree that both treaties will be 
ratified by the French Parlia- 


ment by a safe margin. 


‘Sorry’ He Shot Woman 


- Girard Denounces Hero Label 


By The Associated Press 

CAMP WHITTINGTON—US. 
Army Specialist William Girard 
yesterday said he was “sorry 
that there is trouble between 
my country and the Japanese” 
and “I hope everything will 
come out all right” between the 
U.S. and Japan. 

In a_ statement released 
through the army information 
office, Girard denied he was “a 
hero” and said the shooting of 
a Japanese woman scrap collec- 
tor was an accident, 

Girard was first called 
hero” by his brother Louis in 
Ottawa, Ill, who launched a 
legal battle in the U.S. to pre- 
vent Girard being tried by a 
Japanese court for the shooting. 

Girard, who was married 
Tuesday to Haru (Candy) Sue- 
yama, 27, issued the following 
statement: : 

“As far as a honeymoon, 
everyone knows that I am re- 


stricted to Camp Whittington 
}and until my case is settled one 


‘way or another and if it turns 


a | 


out all right for me, I am not 
so foolish as to ask Col. Sievers 
(Col. Harry L. Sievers, C.O., 
Camp Whittington Post, 8th 
Cav. Regt.) for any time off for 
a honeymoon. That will have 
to wait. I knew that when I 
asked Major Levin (Girard’s 
legal adviser) to help me with 
my marriage papers. 


married way back early in 
February. If I had not had all 
this trouble I probably would 
have been married a long time 
ago to my girl. I am grateful 
to Gen. Carns (Maj. Gen. Edwin 
H. J. Carns, Commanding Gen- 
eral, ist Cav Div.) and Col. 
Sievers and anybody else who 
had anything to do with approv- 
ing my papers to get married. 
I appreciate also that the man 


“As for my marriage, I felt 
that as long as I was not under 
charges by the army and not 
locked up I had as much right 
as any other GI to.get married. 

“I originally had my papers 
}set up so I thought I could get 


Whittington to help me. 

“As for my getting a house 
on post I know I ain’t got 
enough points to even ask for 
a house and I would not expect 
one. I expect to be under re- 
striction just like I am until 
my case is settled. My wife 
will come out to see me just 
like she has been doing. I 
knew all this when I put in 
my marriage papers. I got my 
notarized birth certificate that 
I have to have, 

“Capt. Morningstar, (Capt, 
Robert H. Morningstar, asst. ad- 
jutant) the officer in personnel, 
will help me, or Major Levin 
will, to put in my application to 
the immigration office so my 
wife can come back to the 
States like apy other Japanese 
wife of a GI. The embassy man 
said he would help me, too. I 
am starting on those papers 
now. : 

“I will get my commissary 
and PX cards and other stuff 
for my wife after we have our 


from the embassy came up to! 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 5 


Aircraft Carrier 
Ablaze; Four Die 


MARSEILLE (AP)— 
Three American _ sailors 
were killed Wednesday 
when fire broke out on the 
U.S. aircraft carrier Lake 
Champlain. A Frenchman . 
also died in the blaze. The 
blaze started on a small 
French craft used to land 
automobiles and other 
equipment from the big 
carrier. The giant column 
of black smoke poured up- 
ward from the stern of the 
Lake Champlain. Firefight- 
ing boats from the Marseille 
port and the ship’s crew 
were believed to have the 
blaze under control. The 
carrier, accompanied by two 
destroyers, put into Mar- 
seille Wednesday for a 12- 
day visit, 


U.S., Britain 
Back Japan 
For Council 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Britain and the United States 
both have decided to back Japan 
for membership of the United 
Nations Security Council, thus 
virtually assuring her of elec- 
tion, informed sources said Tues- 


day. 
The question will come up at 
the next General Assembly, 


opening on Sept. 17. 

If elected, Japan would take 
office on Jan. 1, 1958, when Cu- 
ba, the Philippines and Australia 
will have completed their two- 
year term. 

There is a tacit understand- 
ing that council seats are dis- 
ributed on a geographical basis, 
and Panama and Canada are 
understood to be fairly certain 
of succeeding Cuba, a Latin 
American representative, and 
Australia, the Commonwealth 
one. 

Colombia, the other Latin 
American member of the 11-na- 
tion council, completes her term 
next year. 

The Philippines occupies the 
séat assigned to eastern Europe. 
But this is because she dead- 
locked with Yugoslavia in the 
batiotng at the 1955 assembly 
ara’ deal’ was wérked out by 
the then president, Sen. Jose 
Maza of Chile, to divide the two- 
year term between Yugoslavia 
and the Philippines. 

The Soviet Union is expected 
to sponsor an Eastern European 
candidate for the seat sought by 
Japan, but informed sources 
said Tuesday that most of the 
Afro-Asian group were sure to 
support the Far Eastern power, 
particularly since the group is 
known ti be anxious to conso- 
lidate its representation in the 
council. 

Japan was admitted to the 
United Nations membership only 
last December. ; 

Ever since, she has played an 
increasingly constructive role in 
the world organization, diplo“ 
mats said. 

Prime Minister Kishi, is 
understood to have discussed 
Japan’s bid for Security Council 
membership with President Ei- 
senhower and other Administra- 
tion officials during his recent 
visit to the United States. 

Word of Britain’s support was 
disclosed only Tuesday. 

France and Nationalist China, 
the other permanent members of 
the Security Council, were ex- 
pected to “go along” with the 
Anglo-American delegations, 


Confirmed by U.S. 

WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP)— 
U.S. officials confirmed Tuesday 
that the United States will sup- 
port Japan for a two-year term 
on the United Nations Security 
Council, 

Japan is seeking the council 
seat that will be vacated by the 
Philippines on Dec. 31, 


Rainstorm Kills 
Five in Kyushu 


Five persons were dead and 
three injured yesterday in a 
heavy rainstorm that lashed the 
Kyushu area since midnight 
Tuesday. 


As of 10 p.m. yesterday, 24 


houses were reported either de- 
stfoyed or damaged and a total 2 


of 3,403 houges were flooded 


The heavy rainstorm was re-|i 


ported late last night to have 
abated in Kyushu, Shikoku and 


Chugoku districts, and no more jj 


damage was feared. 

In some districts, women and 
children were evacuated from 
the foothills of mountains as a 
precaution against landslides. 

In Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
heavy rains‘ began early yester- 
day morning, already causing 9 
dam breaks, 11 landslides and 
disruption of communication 
lines at 54 places. Precipitation 
redched as much as seven 
inches in the mountainous re 
gion of the prefecture. 

Meanwhile, the observatory 
atop Mt. Fuji reported yester- 
day that a howling 90-mile per 
hotr wind was raging on the 
summit. 

The Metedrological Agency in 
Tokyo warned residents of 
Western Japan as well as the 
Kanto ‘area to expect heavy 


|rains, 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said Wednes- 
day he will invite all other na- 
tions to make on-the-spot checks 
of radioactive fallout at any 
future U.S. atomic weapons 
tests. 

He said this will prove Amer- 
ican bombs are being made 
cleaner. 

Eisenhower made the state- 
ment at a news conference in 
repeating that sAmerican scien- 
tists are convinced that, given 
another four or five years, they 
can produce an absolutely clean 
hydrogen bomb. 


Eisenhower also _ reiterated 
that the United States stands by 
its offer to suspend atomic wea- 
pons tests temporarily in an 
effort to reach ment on 
disarmament. ~ 


Eisenhower sgid this country 
means to go through with that 
offer to Russia even though it 
may mean the loss of some 
scientific advantage gained from 
testing of weapons. He was 
speaking of advantages in con- 
nection with peaceful use of 
atomic power. 


Eisenhower's remarks about 
inviting other nations—presum- 
ably including Russia—to ob- 
serve and check for fallout at 


‘came as he talked again about 
the possibility of producing an 
H-bomb free of radioactive fall- 
out. 

He said if this country eyer 
holds another nuclear weapons 
test he is going to invite every 
country in the world to put up 
its rockets to test the amount 
of fallout. 

The President disclosed that 
at the time he approved Amer- 
ican disarmament proposals last 
May 25 he had not yet been in- 
formed that American scientists 
believed they could produce a 


any future U.S. weapons tests, 


so-called clean bomb with four 
or five more vears of tests, 

Despite this apparent new 
scientific development, LEisen- 
hower reaffirmed that the Amer- 
ican Government stands firmly 
by its proposal, made at London 
Tuesday, for a ten-month trial 
ban on atomic-hydrogen tests, 

He stressed, however, such a 
ban must be coupled with an 
agreement that everyone nfust 
stop making atomic-hydrogen 
bombs. 

Eisenhower opened his news 


conference by volunteering that }. 


the White House would an- 
nounce at 3 p.m. EST today (5 
p.m. JST Thursday) that con- 
siderably more U-235 is to be 
made available for peaceful 
atomic development both at 
home and abroad, He did not 
elaborate on this. 

Eisenhower also said the best 
role for the United: States to 
pursue in settling the Algerian 
problem is to try to be friends 
to both sides, 

Eisenhower r that the 
French-Algerian quarrel could 
develop into what he called a 
very great disaster if, as he put 
it, the whole thing was turned 
loose. Presumably he meant if 
foreign nations sought to put 
public pressure on one side or 
another. 

At one point, Eisenhower 
said frankly he did not know 
what he would do to help solve 
the matter. 

Vice President Nixon, he said, 
after his African tour last 
March recommended to him the 
American Government be fair to 
both sides and that the United 
States show understanding of 
the problem. The President also 
said am American soldier cnarg- 
ed with shooting an Algerian in 
Paris would be tried by a 
French court the same as any 
American tourist would be, 


Ee’ 


The Socialist Party yesterday 
decided toflaunch a series of 
five nationwide.campaigns label- 
led “people’s movements”, 

The five platforms were: The 
return of Okinawa to Japan; 
promotion of Japan-Communist 
‘China relations; Constitution 
protection; opposition to mili- 
tary bases, 
nuclear weapons. 

On the Okinawa issue, the So- 
cialist Party will send messages 
to the Okinawa Socialist Party 
and other organizatiébns anti a 
delegation will visit the Foreign 
Office today to demand efforts 
be made for the return ofthe 
island to Japan, 

On Japan’s relations with 
China, the Socialists said they 
would call for a conclusion of 
the fourth private Japan-Red 
Chifa trade agreement and re- 
laxation of trade restrictions. 


They will urge the Govern- 
ment to settle the issue of 
fingerprinting Communist Chi- 
nese traders who will be visit- 
ing Japan to attend fairs. 

On the Constitution, the So- 
Cialists said the dismissal of 
National Railway union leaders 
for labor tactics violated the 
right of collective bargaining. 

They said a bill would be 


and opposition to, 


Socialists to Launch Series 
Of Five ‘People’s Movements’ 


bringing suit against “constitu-| 


tional violations” after submit- 
ting the question to committee 
study, 

-In opposition to military 
bases, they said, a propaganda 
campaign would be_ launched 
tomorrow against the surveying 
of land in Sunakawa. 

A general meeting will be 
held of Socialist Dietmen Satur- 
day and “opposition struggles” 
launched Monday against mili- 
tary bases. 

This will be developed into a 
people’s_ movement to revise 
“unequal treaties.” 


A people’s rally for this pur- 


pose and to attack Prime Minis- 
ter Kishi’s “‘servileness” to the 
U.S. will be held July 11, they 
said. 


22 Reported Dead 
In Pakistan Crash) 


DACCA, East Pakistan (AP) 
—The burned wreckage of a 
Pakistan International Airlines 
Dakota, missing since Monday 
morning with 24 persons aboard, 
has been located on the coast 
of an island in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Reliable police reports say 
only two persons have survived 
the crash, 
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West Delegates Hopeful 
At First Soviet Reaction 
To Trial Ban Proposal 


Ike Invites World 
'To Assess Fallout 


British and French 
Officials Call for 
Peiping’s Inclusion 


LONDON (AP)—Wes- 
tern delegates to the Lon- 
don disarmament talks ap- 
peared hopeful Wednesday 
at on Russian reaction 
to the U.S. proposal for a 
trial ban on all atomic and 


hydrogen weapon tests. 

Word from Moscow on top- 

level Soviet reaction was await- 
ed anxiously. 
The conditional American pro- 
posal for a 10-month ban on tests 
was presented to the five-nation 
U.N. Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee Tue#f#ay by Harold E. 
Stassen, U.S. delegate. od 

He laid down these conditions: 
(1)That the Soviet Union and 
the West at the same time agree 
to stop producing materials for 
nuclear arms in 1959; (2) That 
the ban on-tests and production 
should be supervised and con- 
trolled; and (3) that the bans 
should be written into a limited 
disarmament treaty. 

The West previously had in- 
sisted that a halt to nuclear arms. 
production must be effective at 
the same time any ban was 
made on tests. But under the 
new proposal the West would’ be 
halting tests on a Soviet pro- 
mise to stop building nuclear 
weapons in 1959. 


Proposal Welcomed 

Soviet delegate Valerian Zorin 
welcomed the American pro- 
posal. He said he was happy 
the West had reorganized the 
need for_halting tests and that 
an effort was being made to 
achieve a solution, 

Stassen termed the 10-month 
dan a sort of trial, to become 
effective the day after a partial 
disarmament pact is ratified by 
the major powers. The United 
States previously has indicated 
no U.S. action could be taken 
‘before Congress meets in Janu- 
ary. 

In the first phase of the U.S. 
plan, tests would be stopped 
and international squads of in- 
spectors would be stationed at 
strategic points in the United 
States, Britain, Russia and the 
Pacific. Their duty would be 
to check on any illegal testing. 

In the second phase, produc- 
tion of nuclear materials for 
weapons would be halted and 
agreed quantities of atomic raw 
materials would be turned to 
peaceful uses. 

The plan would require detail-. 
ed negotiations to work out an 
effective control system. 

The four Western. members of 
the subcommittee—Britain, the 
United States, France and Cana- 
da—said earlier that Russia's 
agreement to permit interna- 
tional inspection teams _in- 
side the Soviet Union had 
brought a temporary. suspension 
of tests “within the realm of 


possibility.” 
Policy Statement 
British Foreign Secretary 


Selwyn Lloyd presented that 
Western policy statement. He 
said a temporary cessation of 
tests “would be subject, of 
course, to precise agreement on 
its duration and timing, on the 
installation and location (with, 
of course, the consent of the 
countries concerned), of the 
necessary controls, including in- 
spection posts, and on its rela- 
tionship to other provisions of a 
first stage agreement.” 

The U.S. proposal for a first- 
stage agreement also includes 
controlled cutbacks in the arms 
and armed forces of the major 


;| powers. 


Lloyd and French delegate 
Jules Moch spoke in strong sup- 
port of the trial ban proposal 
after Stassen presented it. 

Despite the cautious hopes 


“wee | raised among Western delegates, 
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Trade, arrived in 


satpiaae pe RO Se M2 
en te”! Na 
Sai > teak ie ee 


AP Ae 


nister of 


Tokyo yesterday via CPAL to sign a Japan-Australia trade agree- 
nient. He was greeted by Mikio Mizuta, Minister of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, Australian Ambassador Sir Alan 
Watt and his wife (back to camera). 
was today expected to talk with the Cabinet ministers con- 

He will be received by the 

| Emperor at the Imperial Palace tomorrow, 


The Australian Minister 


4 


**| clared 


.| tion? 


-|some British newspapers took 
‘|a pessimistic view. 


The independent Times de- 
the subcommittee is 
perilously near failure. It added 
that the “scientist is always 
ahead of the politician...and 
the Western proposals tabled 


- -.| yesterday must be judged by 


the extent to which they nar- 
row that gap.” 

The Liberal News. Chronicle 
queried: “Does this bring us 
back to the mulberry bush? 
Will Russia accept the condi- 
And even if she does, 
how far can she be trusted 
without a degree of. -inspection 
which she would bé"mMost un- 
likely to tolerate?” 


Special 16-Page 
Supplement — 
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LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)—Several 


Kyoto Prof. Backs — 
Protest on Hungary 


ished men from 


Japan, India, France, the United States and Britain Wednesday 
accused the Hungarian Government of murder in a letter pub- 
lished in the Times. They were protesting against the recent 
arrests and executions in Hungary. 


Among those who signed the 
letter were Masamichi Inoki, 
professor of political science 
and political history at Kyoto 
University. 

“Since the beginning of the 
year, the Kadar Government 
has been. engaged in an un- 
precedented campaign of arrests 
and. executions of persons 
whose only crime was to speak 
out or write freely in the days 
before, and during, the Hun- 
gariar people’s uprising in Oc- 
tober,” the letter stated. 

“It is quite clear that these 
arrests and executions have no 
connection with any civilized 
concept of justice or legality. 

“The executions of many 
others continue. 


“These sentences, we repeat, 
are in no wise judicial pro- 
nouncements, but murder. 


“We protest against such acts, 
and call on other members of 
the international community to 
do likewise,” the letter in the 
Times added. 


2 Tory Dietmen. 
Deny Graft Charge 


Two Liberal-Democratic mem- 
bers of the House of Represen- 
tatives suspected of being in- 
volved in a scandal over the con- 
struction of the Jintsugawa Dam 
in Toyama Prefecture yesterday 
denied - having received any 
money from local residents. 

Representatives Shoji Tanaka 
and 'Matsuhei Matsuoka made 
the denial at the Lower House 
Judiciary Committee in connec- 
tion with police investigations of 
the suspected graft. 

Both. men said their homes 
were searched in an “unreason- 


able mannér” and that the 
method of conducting the 
searches was “a violation of 


human rights.” 


Polite Agency Director Eizo 
Ishti told the committee that his 
office would investigate the al- 
jeged violation of human rights. 

Justice Minister Umekichi 
Nakamura promised that house 
searches in the future would be 
conducted with care so that the 
legal rights of the suspect would 
be protected. | 
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The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Cloudy, 
later fair with N. partly S. 
winds. Light rair. in the morn- 
ing and at night. Tomorrow: 
Cloudy, occasicnally rain with 
N.~ partly S. winds. Yesterday's 
temperatures: Max. 81.3 F. Min. 
70.77 F. Minimum humidity: 73 
per cent. 

Thursday, July 4 

(Lunar Calendar, June 7) 

Sunrise—4:30 a.m, Sunset—? 
p.m. Moonrise—11:31 a.m. Moon- 
set—1l1:11 p.m. High tide—9:50 
a.m., 10:3 pm. Low tide—3:35 
a.m., 3:30 p.m. 


iy 


C’wealth Nations — 
Ask for A-Arms 


LONDON (AP)—Some Com- 
monwealth partners Tuesday 
were reported pressing Britain 
to supply them with nuclear 
weapons. 

The Commonwealth Confer- 
ence of prime ministers went 
into a closed session to discuss 
global defense policies. 


Prime Minister Nehru of 
India and Justice Minister M. W. 
de Silva of Ceylon did not at- 
tend because their countries fol- 
low a policy of nonalignment 
in military affairs. 

Informants said some Com- 
monwealth partners pressed the 
British to consider extending 
current cooperation in nuclear 
weapons development. 

They said Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and South Africa 
are anxious to be supplied with 
certain categories of nuclear 
weapons., 

Britain is not expected to be 
in » position to supply them for 
some time because of its own 
urgent needs. 

The prime ministers went into 
a closed session after agreeing 
at a public meeting not to press 
for any revision of the U.N. 
Charter. 


Giant Explosion 


Observed on Sun 


- ROME (AP) — Another giant 
explosion on the face of the sun 
was obseyved Wednesday. 
Scientists @escribed it as “one 
of the most powerful ever 
seen.” 

The Swedish-operated observa- 
tory on the isle of Capri noted 
the explosion at 8:22 a.m. (4:22 
p.m. JST) and immediately flash- 
ed word to the European head- 
quarters of the International 
Geophysical Year in Holland. 

Officials there said the Capri 
observation was the first to be 
made in Europe of this latest 
in a series of solar explosions 
which began June 28. The sun 
flares are bombarding the earth 
with magnetic hurricanes and 
electric storms, creating wide- 
spread radio blackouts. 

Word of the explosion was 
flashed across the Atlantic to 


|the IGY world headquarters 


at Ft. Belvoir, near Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Capri scientists said the 
first effects of the sun blast will 
be felt before dawn Thursday. 


Producer Rice Price 
OK’d by Tory Board 


The Liberal-Democratic Party's 
Executive Board yesterday ap- 
proved the new producer rice 
price—¥10,322 per koku (4.9 
bushels) for this year’s rice 
crops—as was recommended by 
the party’s Policy Deliberation 
Council Tuesday. , 

The board also agreed to fix 
the consumer price of rice as 
soon as possible. ~ 

The producer rice price was 
to be formally approved by a 
Cabinet meeting late yesterday. 


Factory to Station 


||Jet Experts at Bases 


The Nagoya Aircraft Plant of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Re- 
organized, will station jet plane 
experts regularly at Hamamatsu 
and other air bases of the Air 
Self-Defense Force in order to 
reduce jet crashes. 


2 GlIs-Back 
For Trial. 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
United States is studying Philip- 


pine requests that two Amer- 
ican servicemen be sent back to 


face Philippine courts on traffic |@ 
charges, but no early decision is |# 


expected. | 

In the case of George E. Roe 
of Clio, Mich., stationed at the 
U.S. Naval Air Base at Sangley 
Point, U.S. officials said he was 
“inadvertently” sent back to the 
United States while he was 


charged in a Philippine court]; 


with reckless driving. 


Roe has since been discharged F 


from the Navy, and it appear- 
ed highly doubtful that 
could be sent back since there 
is no extradition treaty between 
the Philippines and the United 
States. In a similar case, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that 
servicemen cannot be arrested 
once they become civilians and 
sent overseas for trial. 

In the other case, the Philip- 
pines charged that Air Force 
S. Sgt. Roy Cook had left the 
country while subject to a com- 
plaint by Philippine authorities 
of “reckless imprudence” re- 
sulting in damage to property. 
In the Roe case a Filipino citi- 
zen was injured. 

Both the Cook and Roe cases 
took place while the service- 
men were off their bases, offi- 
cials here said. - 

Under the 1947 military bases 
agreement with the Philippines, 
U.S. military authorities have 
jurisdiction over servicemen 
who are charged with law vio- 
lations while they are on bases. 
However, if the offender is 
“engaged in an actual perform- 
ance of a specific military duty” 
while he is off of a U.S. military 
base, the Philippines has agreed 
to turn him over to U.S. mili- 
tary authorities for prosecution. 


Science Council 
OK’s IGY Program 


The Rocket Observation Spe- 
cial Committee of the Japan 
Science Council yesterday de- 
cided on the outline of its ob- 
servation program for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year at a 
meeting held at,the headquar- 
ters of the Council in Ueno’ 
Park. 


According to the decision, 
three Sigma-type rockets will 
be fired from the rockoons re- 
leased from the observation 
ship Ryofu Maru of the Meteoro- 
logical Agency at the beginning 
of August off Boso Peninsula. 
The Sigma-type rocket is three 
feet long and about three inches 
in diameter. The engine of the 
rocket is encased in a plastic 
chamber. 


The rockets will be fired after 
being lifted by a set of balloons 
to an altitude of about 81,000 
feet. They are expected to 
reach an altitude of 328,000 feet. 

The first Kappa Type-4 rocket 
will be shot at the end of 
August in Akita Prefecture. It 
is expected to reach an altitude 
of about 190,000 feet. 

In addition to these, 11 more 
rockets will be shot during this 
fiscal’ year and a total of 50 in 
the next fiscal vear. 


Gen. Moore Named 


High Commissioner 
WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Tuesday desig- 
nated Lt. Gen. James E. Moore, 
U.S, Army, as high commission- 
er for the Ryukyu Islands in the 
Pacific. Moore is now senior 
military commander in the is- 
lands which were captured from 
Japan in the last war. , 
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... it’s always a pleasure 
to drink... to serve 


LW.HARPER 
An /879 
“the finest that-money can buy” 


WO PROOF_© KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY © J, W. HARPER DISTILLING CO, LOUISYILLE, KY, | 
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David Lipton, vice pres- 
ident of Universal - Interna- 
tional, and Mrs. Lipton arriv- 
ed here yesterday via NWA 
from the U.S. to attend the 
company's sales conference in 
Tokyo. They will stay for 
two weeks and visit Hong- 
kong before returning to 
America. 


Private Railways 
Seek Fare Boost 


Seven large private railway 
firms in the Kanto district yes- 
terday submitted an application 
to the Transportation Ministry 
to increase passenger fare rates. 

They are seeking increases 
ranging from 10.1 per cent by 
Tokyo Kyuko to 26.7 per cent 
by Tobu. 

Fare increases were carried 
out by the subway in Tokyo 
last summer and by Nankai in 
November last year. Since 
four large private railways in 
Kansai and Nagoya and 
Nishitetsu have also applied to 
raise the fares, all large com- 
panies have now submitted ap- 
plications. 


U.S. Importer Lauds 


Japanese Fashions 

NEW YORK (AP)—A leading 
American fashion importer be- 
lieves Japanese high style fash- 
ions for infants’ and childrens’ 
wear are what young Americans 
should be wearing. 

Max Hess, president of Hess 
Bros., Allentown, Pa., announc- 
ed here he is sending staff mem- 
bers to Japan to scout for new 
ideas, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of two previous collections 
imported from Japan. 

Hess said it has always been 
his belief that the Japanese de- 
signers have fresh, original 
ideas, which coupled with the 
beautiful silgs and brocades of 
their count.y could make Japan 
the leading fashion source for 
the entire world. 


“Up to now,” he said, “most’ 


fine imported infants’ and chil: 
dren’s styles came from France, 
Switzerland and Italy.” 

Original Japanese creations 
which the Hess firm hopes to 
find in Tokyo will be shown 
here next autumn, 


Two Japan Scientists 
Off for Nuclear Meet 


Dr. Shinichiro Tomonaga, 
professor at Tokyo Education 
University, and Iwao Ogawa, as- 
sistant professor at Rikkyo 
University, left Tokyo via CPAL 
last night for Canada to attend 
a conference of scientists to 
open in Pugwash, Nova Scotia. 
Monday. 

Dr. Hideki Yukawa is sched- 
uled to leave Tokyo Saturday 
to attend the same meeting. 

They will take part in stu- 
dies and discussions on the ef- 
fects of nuclear tests. 

The conference, to last until 
July 11, will be held at the ini- 
tiative of Lord Bertrand Russell 
of Britain and be attended by 
leading nuclear scientists from 
all parts of the world, 


Lemnitzer Praises 


Okinawa Bastion 


NAHA (Kyodo-UP) — Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer said here 
Wednesday this military’ bas- 
tion “could not possibly be in 
better hands” than those of the 
U.S. military personne! station- 
ed here. 

The newly-appointed army 
vice chief of staff spoke at a 
farewell review in his honor. 
The general, during his tenure 
as U.S. Far East Commander, 
served as military governor of 
the Ryukyu Islands. 


38 Fulbright Scholars 
Leave for U.S. Study 


By International News Service 

Thirty-eight Japanese © Ful- 
bright students left yesterday 
on the Hikawa Maru for grad- 
uate schooling in the United 
States. 7 

Accompanying the students 
were Dr. Richard N. McKinnon 
of Washington University and 
Dr. Haruyuki Kamimoto of the 
University of Hawaii. 
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Girard 

Continued From Page 1 

marriage on Friday, so she can 


Japanese wife over hereé. 


“People from the newspapers 
and television have been after 
me to let them take pictures 
and run a television broadcast 
at my marriage. But I ain’t go- 
ing to do that because I want a 
decent religious marriage like 
I have been 


ried and I don’t want to mess 
jt up in the church. I told the 
newspaper people if the weath- 
er is nice they can take some 
pictures and television outside 
the chapel after the wedding. I 


— ds appreciate that everyone wants 


to help me, and I hope that 
we get married, news- 
per people will leave me and 
andy alone. It’s been pretty 
rough with all this publicity. 


“I want to say something 
else. Some papers said I was 
a hero and one paper said I 
walk like a hero. That stuff is 
not true. I am just another 
GI and I know that a lot of peo- 
ple have had a lot of trouble 
because I accidentally shot that 
woman. I didn’t intend to hurt 
anyone and I am sorry I acci- 
dentally shot her. I am sorry 
that there is trouble between 
my country and the Japanese. 
I hope everything will come out 
all right between the U.S. and 
Japan and hope a decision will 
soon come down, where I am to 
be tried, if I’ve got to be tried. 


“I’ve not said much before, 
and I am making this statement 
because I want people to have 
the facts and not what some 
people think I said or did.” 


By The United Press 


SOMAGAHARA—The widower 
of the Japanese woman whom 
William S. Girard shot and kill- 
ed on a U.S. firing range here 
last Jan. 30, emphatically deni- 
ed yesterday he had made a de- 
mand that the American soldier 
pay him ¥2,000,000 ($5,555) in 
“comfort money.” , 

Akikichi Sakai said, “I never 
thought of asking Girard or any- 
body else concerned for com- 
fort money.” 

The Somagahara farmer-vill- 

age councillor in an emotion- 
filled, voice said “not even a 
million dollars can compensate 
a human life.” 
’ Sakai was asked to comment 
on a Claim made by Fukuju Shi- 
mizu, a_ self-appointed “Save 
Girard” campaigner, that he had 
been asked to relay a demand 
that Girard pay the Sakai fami- 
ly 2,000,000 yen in “comfort 
money.” 

Sakai said brusquely, “I don’t 
care what Shimizu is saying or 
doing. 1 have no connection with 
such a madman. I don't want to 
have anything to do with him.” 

Shimizu, who Japanese police 
warned was an_ extortioner, 
we to Camp Whittington 
eaflier yesterday to relay the 

leged comfort money demand. 

Mrs. Haru (Candy) Girard ac- 


companied Shimizu to Camp 
Whittington. 

Shimizu started a “Save 
Girard” campaign last month 


when it seemed that the Amer- 
ican soldier and Candy had few 
friends among the Japanese. 

Earlier yesterday, Candy 
went to the Sakai home but 
was turned back coldly by the 
eldest daughter of the family. 

Kayoko Sakai, 18, also re- 
fused to accept a doll which 
Mrs. Girard had brought for 
Kayoko’s youngest sister, 4- 
year-old Yoriko. 


Charges Lapse 
For Ex-Red Boss 


The Justice Ministry yester- 
day ruled that the charge 
against Ritsu Ito, former leader 
of the Japan Communist Party, 
for violating the Organization 
Control Law, will lapse today 
under the statute of limitation. 

Ito had been ordered to ap- 
pear at the Justice Ministry by 
July 5, 195C0 for attending a 
meeting of the Communist 
Party held at the Kinugawa 
hotspring resort in June, 1950. 

He went underground with 
other leaders of the party and 
was later expelled from the 
party. Some believe that he is 
now in Peiping. 

The prosecution authorities 
are expected to decide their at- 
titude n the Justice Ministry’s 
ruling in a day or two. — 


4 Encephalitis Cases 


Suspected in ‘Tokyo 

The Health Bureau of the To- 
kyo Metropolitan Government 
yesterday reported four sus- 
pected cases of encephalitis 
Japanese B. 

The patients were two boys 
and t..o girls, including a 15- 
year-old junior high school stu- 
dent in Komaba, Meguro Ward. 

This has increased this year’s 
number of encephalitis patients 
to 10, of whom eight are sus- 
pected cases. The disease has 
already claimed one death out 
of the number. 

The bureau warned that chil- 
dren under the age of 10 had 
better inoculated against the 
epidemic as many of them have 


been weakened by influenza. 


The Liberal-Democratic Party 
yesterday outlined a new educa- 
tional policy aimed chiefly at 
promotion of scientific and tech- 
nological education at public 
schools. 


Main points of the policy 
draft are: 


1. Maintenance .of political 
neutrality in education. For 
this purpose, the “service and 
treatment” of public school 
teachers will be re-examined, 


and the boards of education will 


Gov’t Party Drafts New Policy 
On Public School Education 


be strengthened in order to “se- 
cure orderly educational admin- 
istration.” 

2. Curricula at primary, 
junior high and high schools as 
well as colleges and universi- 
ties will be reformed in order 
to improve scientific and tech- 
nological education, Equipment 
for such education will be ex- 
panded and research funds in- 
creased. , 

3. More scholarships will be 
made available for youths un- 
able to afford higher education. | 
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International News Radidphoto 
Hannerl Melcher, 19, of 
Vienna, a blonde with green 
eyes, will mark the return of 
Austria of the “Miss Universe” 
beauty competition in Long 
Beach, Calif., from July 11-21, 
She is 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
weighs 112 pounds and meas- 
ures 36-23-38, 


55 CST Students 
Arriving Tomorrow 


About 55 American students 
representing fiver organizations, 
including the Boston University 
Travel Course, will arrive at 
Haneda Airport tomorrow morn- 
ing to tour Japan under the 
Council of Students Travel pro- 
gram. 

The CST is composed of 44 
U.S. educational, cultural and re- 
ligious organizations with a view 
to promoting educational trips 
among American students. 


The council has been sending 
several thousand American 
Students every year on study 
tours of Europe, but this will be 
the first group of students to 
vi pan under the council's 
program. 


The International Education 
Center, a coordinating Japanese 
organization, has formed the 
schedule for the students. 


According to the schedule the 
Students will first undergo a 
week’s orientation course in To- 
kyo. 


Upon conclusion of the course 
on July 12, they will break up 
into five groups and start on a 
trip through Japan. They will 
gather at Nikko for a one-week 
evaluation course on Aug. 23. 


They are scheduled to leave 
for home Aug. 31 aboard a JAL 
plane. 


JNR Unionists Probed 


For Burning Notices 


Four leaders of the Numazu 
Chapter of the National Rail- 
way Workers Union were under 
prosecutors’ investigation yes- 
terday for allegedly tearing up 
and burning notices of dis- 
ciplinary action against 51 
unionists responsible for the 
union struggles in early June. 
They are accused of violating a 
law against destruction of offi- 
cial documents. 


Prosecutors said the four men 
suddenly grabbed a pile of dis- 
ciplinary notices on the desk 
of a railway official and tossed 
them into a charcoal brazier 
Jul: 2. 


Hosei University Calls 
For Halt to Bomb Tests 


Professors of Hosei Univer- 
sity in Tokyo yesterday issued a 
statement against atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and called for 
cooperation of other Japanese 
universities. 

The statement was the first 
of its kind ever issued unani- 
mously by professors of a Japa- 
nese university. 


The statement called on the 
U.S., Britain and Soviet Russia 
to suspend nuclear weapons 
tests immediately. 
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| Asian News Briefs 


Women’s Meet 


COLOMBO (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
About 250 delegates from 35 
countries including Japan, In- 
dia and Pakistan are expected 
to attend the eighth triennial 
conference of Associated Coun- 
trywomen of the World due to 
be opened here on July 4. 


The agenda for the ten-day 
sessions includes roundtable 
discussions on home economics 
and family life problems of 
over-population, preservation of 
national cultures and ways and 
means of spreading information 
about the United Nations. 


Kearns in Taipei 


TAIPEI (AP)—U.S. congress- 
man Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) 
was received here Wednesday 
evening by President Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


Kearns, who arrived in Taipei 
Wednesday from Tokyo, was 
the first member of the U.S. Con- 
gress to visit Taiwan since the 
black Friday riots of May 24. 


He leaves Thursday for Hong- 
kong and will return from there 
to Tokvo. 


Gets SEATO Post 


BANGKOK (AP)—Col. A. F. 
Swinbourne, of the Australian 
Army, has been selected head 


of. the military secretariat in | 


Office. 
Col. Swinbourne relieves Col. | 


the SEATO Military Planning} 


J. D. Henson of Britain, who 
is taking over command of the 
First Battalion, the King’s Own- 
Scottish Borderers. 


Col. Swinbourne is scheduled . 


to arrive in Bangkok Aug. 26. 


Mao Critic Hit 

HONGKONG (Kvodo-UP)—An 
independent Hongkong news 
paper said Wednesday the Chi- 
nese CommunBts were criticiz- 
ing an outspoken critic of the 
Communist Party on the main- 
land because he compared Red 
leader Mao Tse-tung with Na- 
tionalist leader Chiang Kai-shek 
some nine years ago. 


The New Evening Post quot- 
ing the June 28 issue of Peiping 


People’s Daily said Chang Nal- © 


chi, a member of the pro-Com- 
munist association of promotin 

democracy, was accused of “dis- 
respecting” Mao Tse-tung be- 
cause he compared Mao with 
Generalissimo Chiang. 


A-Arms Meet 


By The United Press 


Red China announced Tues- 
day the formation of an 18-man 
preparatory committee for the 
A-weapon conference to be held 
here next month. 


Radio Peiping said Wednesdav 
the formation of the committee 
was in preparation for the Third 
World Conference Against Ato- 
mic and Hydrogen Bombs and 
for disarmament which is sche- 
duled to be held here Aug. 6-16. 
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The International News Magazine . 
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EVERETT ORIENT: LINE 
JAPAN/BAY OF BENGAL SERVICE 
Calcutta, Chittagong & Ran 


\ Porte m/s m/s 
NOREVERETT BRADEVERETT 

Kobe Sails — July 27/29 
Osaka Sails — July 29/30 
Y’hama Sails Jaly 5 ‘July 31/Aug. 2 
Shimizu Sails ae — 
Nagoya Sails July 7 Aug. 4 
Osaka Sails July 9 Aug. 6 
Kobe Sails July 11 Aug. 8 


JAPAN/PHILIPPINES/JAPAN SERVICE 
Direct to Manila, Cebu (Other P.l. Ports with ‘Iranship.) 


Ports m/s PABLO m/s LUIS 

Shibaura Sails July 8/9 July 31/Aug. 1 N 
\ Y*hama Sails July 9/10 Aug. 2 
\ Nagoya Sails July 11 Aug. 3 

Osaka Sails July 12/13 Aug. 5 

Kobe Sails .July 13/14 Aug. 6 

Moji Sails fJuly 15/16 Aug. 8 

¢ Subject inducement. 


EVERETT STAR LINE 


Regular Service to: Persian Gulf Ports, Bombay, 
Karachi, via Hongkong, Singapore, Pt. Swettenham 


Refrigerated space available 
Limited Passenger Accommodation 
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Ports m/s THAI m/s\TROUTPOOL 
Kobe Sails ' July 18 
Osaka * Sails ~a ——_———; 
Y’hama Sails July 7 July 21 
Shimizu Sails July 8 July 21 
Nagoya Sails July 9 July 23 
Osaka Sails July 10/12 July 26 
Kobe Sails July 12/15 July 29 


fOKYO: Tel. (59) 7021/4,. 6406/9 

YOKOHAMA: Tel. (2) 4171/8 

sHIMIZU: Tel. 2021/1 

NAGOYA: Tel. (23) 7301/5, 1025, 
(6) 1661/4, 2301 
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Yhama Nagoya 
m/s PUSAN 
| July 17 July 18 
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Schedule subject to change without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


General Agents. 
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WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORP. 


_INBOUND—U.S, W. COAST/FAR EAST. 
OUTBOUND—W. COAST. 


Kobe Pusan 


*Hurricane July 9 July 11 July 21 (K’lungJuly 15) 
Afoundria July 8 July 11 July 16 July 20 
Choctaw July 15 _- July 25. July 22 
Iberville July 20 July 24 -—— #£=July 30 
*Andrew Jackson : 

July 21 July 23 July 27 (Moji July 30) 
Yaka July 22 July 25 —— #£=Aug. 


*Calls North Atlantic-Gulf Ports via West Coast. 
Schedule subject to change without notice: 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 
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EVERETT SIAM LINE 


Regular Service to: 
Keelung, Hongkong & Bangkok 


OSAKA: Tel. (26) 6531/7 
KOBE: Tel. (3) 6393/8, 4107/9 
YOKKAICHI: Tel. 5105/7 
MOJI: Tel, 2577, 3608 


Inchon 


Agents 
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Osaka Kobe Moji 


July 20 July 15 July 13 
& 21 & 22 


Aug. 3 Aug. 4 Aug. 6 Aug. 1 Aug. 10 
& 8 
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Schedule subject to change without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 
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First Int'l Art Festival 
Slated in Osaka Next’Spring. 


An international art festival 
unique in the history of such 
festivals will take place in 
Osaka next year between April 
10 and May 10, the Osaka In- 
ternational Festival Society an- 
nounced Tuesday at the Foreign 
Correspondents Club in Tokyo. 


The society is now negotiat- 
ing with several nations, includ- 
ing Britain, the United States, 
France, Germany, Austria, In- 
dia and Thailand, to bring their 
renowned artists to this coun- 
try for the first annual Osaka 
International Festival of Music, 
Art and Drama. 

Toshio Kanchi, assistant sec- 
retary general of the Osaka Fes- 
tival Society, said he was con- 
fident that a successful conclu- 
sion would be reached in nego- 
tiations with these countries. 


“We know we will have a 
program that will be representa- 
tive of the arts of the East and 
West. There are, of course, 
financial and other problems that 
must be ironed out, but all 
parties concerned feel that the 
problems are not insurmount- 
able,” Kanchi said. 


Japan will display at the fes- 


tival Kabuki and Noh dramas, 
Bunraku, the Takarazuka Girls’ 
Opera Troupe and sumo wrestl- 
ing. 

The festival is under joint 
sponsorship of the Asahi and 
Mainichi Shimbun, NHK, the 
Osaka Prefectural and Municipal 
Government and the 


dustry, representing the finan- 
cial leaders in the Kansai area. 


Other supporters are the Yomi- 
uri and Sankei-Jiji and Prime 
Minister Kishi and his Cabinet. 
The financial and community 
leaders of Japan are also rep- 
resented on the society’s board 
of directors. 


Kanchi said that the dates 


had been chosen carefully so 


as not to collide with other 


artistic gatherings. 


There are at present 17 coun- 
tries in which 40 art festivals 
are held, Kanchi continued, but, 
the mon factor in all these 
is that\ they represent only 
Western culture. The Osaka 
Festiva), he stressed, “is unique 
in that it will merge the artis- 
tic talents of the Occ dental and 
Orient.” 


Osaka | } 
Chamber of Commerce and In-|: 
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The U.S. Air Ferce Band gave symphony concerts in Kyoto yesterday and at the Osaka 
Prefectural Gymnasium Tuesday. The band is one of the world’s most versatile musical organ- 
izations, one which resolves itself into a 100-piece marching band, a 90-piece symphony 
orchestra, an 85-piece symphonic band, a 25-voice glee club (The “Singing Sergeants”) and 
numerous instrumental groups and ensembles. Starting in Tokyo June 22 the band conducted by 
Col. George S. Howard is now on a free concert tour throughout the country. It is scheduled 
to perform at the Kobe International House today, and at the Nagoya City Public Hall to- 
morrow. Then they will fly to Hokkaido and play at Maruyama Park on the following day. 
The picture shows the Air Force Band playing at the Osaka Gymnasium. 
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SILK SUIT 


Light as a whisper, smart 
as a whip, this SILK SUIT 
is a spring ‘n summer 
winner! 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


TAILOR 


| < MIZUTANI 


MOTOMACHI, YOKOHAMA Tel: (2) 8701 
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Inspectio® Invited 


COLORS 


For Furniture and Interior | 
- Decoration SEE 


The Best and Most Fashionable 


Silk ¢ Linen @ Nylon 
Cotton ® Wool 


S. MATSUSHITA 
& CO. 


4-chome, Motomachi, Yokoi ma 


Tel.: 2-7145 
and 
DEMONSTRATION Rayon Fabrics 
watternoon Curios, Necklaces, 


afternoon 
es Earrings and Bracelets 


Various kinds of Buttons, 
Ribbons, Laces and Threads 


Shinya Co. 
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‘'HAKUSUI IVORY CO. 
Motomachi, Yokohama 


Motomachi, Yokohama 
Tel: 2-1689 
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MID-SUMMER SALE! 
June 25—July 15 , 


Lottery tickets given for purchases 


from participating shops. 
We look forward to your continued 


patronage. 


You will be extended 


the usual prompt attention G meticulous 


service. 
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_ NEW KITCHEN OPENED !! 


Popular for its tasty Meals 
Reasonable Prices, Courteous 

Service & Homely Atmosphere! 
Bring your Family & Friends 


It's Ice Cream Time 
Quart, Pint, Dixie 
Cup or Cone to take 
out, 


Geroavbaxery 


AIR CONDITIONED 
Yokohama Shop Tel: 2-9378 
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Dysentery 
Rampant. as 
Flu Declines 


In the wake of the recent 
flu epidemic that swept the na- 
tion, the outbreak of dysentery 
is being reported by a number 
of prefectures. 


Flu cases began to decline 
from the middle of* last month 
and the disease now.is mainly 
confined to Hokkaido and a few 
prefectures. 


Dysentery now appears to 
have taken over as the main 
sickness currently. 


According to Welfare Ministry 
statistics, 24,330 persons had 
dysentery as of June 15. This 
was 576 more than at the cor- 
responding date last year. Aichi, 
Kochi and Kumamoto pre- 
fectures reported twice as many 
dysentery cases than the pre- 
vious year. 


Last year 1,306 persons died 
from dysentery while this year 
1,056 have died up to June 15. 

Mass outbreaks involving 100 
to 200 persons have occurred in 
Aichi, Hiroshima, Ibaraki and 
Yamaguchi prefectures during 
May and June. 


Moreover, some 20 patients in 
Nagoya showed resistance 
against such antibiotics as ter- 
ramycin aad aureomycin and it 
took three months for the 
doctors to kill off the bacteria. 


At the peak of the recent flu 

epidemic, according to a welfare 
Ministry checkup, 6,998 schools 
reported influenza cases and 
2,217 were forced to close 
down temporarily. Flu patients 
gp 730,000 out of which 
111 persons (eight in Tokyo) 
died. 
As of the end of June, the 
number of schools closed due 
to the large number of absentee 
pupils totaled 225. 


The Welfare Ministry has pte- 
pared a Tokyo-57 type vaccihe 
for three million persons in 
order ‘to combat the next flu 
epidemic expected this fall. « 


Plans Announced 
For Toll Highways 


The Japan Highway Corpora- 
tion yesterday announced plans 
for starting construction of 
three toll: highways and an 
underground garage during the 
current fiscal year. 


The three toll highways will 
be constructed on a 2.11-mile 
sight-seeing course between 
Higashiyama and Seikanji in 
Kyoto, 6.83-mile route between 
Tono and Kamaishi in Iwate 
Prefecture and on a 4.15-mile 
sight-seeing route between Ikaho 
and Shibukawa in Gumma Pre- 
fecture. 


The Higashiyama-Seikanji and 
Ikaho-Shibukawa highways will 
be completed by the end of the 
current fiscal year in next 
March, at a cost of 185 million 
yen and 150 million yen, re- 
spectively, and the Tono-Kama- 
ishi highway next year at 350 
million yen. 


The underground garage to 
be constructed in Hibiya Park 
will be three storied and will 
be capable of accommodating 
470 automobiles. It will be 
completed during next fiscal 
year. 


Hokkaido Body Calls 
Miners Strike ‘Illegal’ 


SAPPORO (Kyodo) — The 
Hokkaid» Coal Industry Federa- 
tion declared illegal Tuesday 
the sympathy strike scheduled 
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to be launched by the Hokkaido 
Chapter of the Japan Coal Mine 
Workers Union (Tanro). 


Tanro is scheduled to launch 
sympathy strikes to support 
the Kyonoue Colliery in Kyu- 
shu which has been striking 
since March for a wage increase 
of ¥60 per shift. 


The Hokkaido Chapter of 
Tanro, composed of 57 mines 
and 72,000 members, is plan- 
ning to stage a one-hour “rest” 
Saturday and a 24-hour sym- 
pathy strike Monday. 


The Hokkaido Coal Industry 
Federation said that if the 
strike is carried out, those re- 
sponsible in Tanro will be 
punished. 

It claims that a_ regional 
strike in Kyushu should not af- 
fect coal digging operations in 
Hokkaido where the collieries 
are not associated with those in 
Kyushu, 

Mining plants of the bigger 
collieries and the small and 


-}medium mines have also decid- 
ed to warn the union that those 


responsible for either issuing, 
transmitting or carrying out 
strike orders will be punished. 


Services to Be Held 
For Late Rev. Coleman 


A service of Holy Communion 
with prayers for the Rev. Robert 
Henry Coleman and his family 
will be celebrated on Saturday 
at 10 a.m. at St. Alban’s Anglican 


| Episcopal Church, Shiba. 


The Rev. Coleman died at 
home in Baltimore, Maryland, 
on Monday. He was educated 
at Harvard and the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Alex- 
andria, Va. He had been in 
Japan as a missionary of the 
American Episcopal Church 
since April 1951, serving in the 
diocese of Kobe (Nihon Sekokai) 
in the city of Tokuyama as rec- 
tor of the Japanese Anglican 
Episcopal Church there. 

The Saturday morning com- 
munion service was announced 
by The Rev. Kenneth E. Heim, 
D.D., senior missionary  rep- 
resentative of the Episcopal 
Church who spoke of Coleman 
as a great missionary whose 
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work was deep and enduring in| 
Japan. 
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Worst in Russian Zone’ 


Contamination of the air by strontium 90 is heavier Sn the” 
Soviet Union than anywhere else in the world, a noted Japanese 
authority on radioactivity stated. 


Yasuo Miyake, professor of Tokyo Education University, made 
his statement during a lecture at Tokyo University. 
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Asia Broadcasters 
Meet Ends in Tokyo 


The three-day first Asian 
Broadcasters’ Conference came 
to an end ~wyesterday after 
adopting resolutions calling for 
increased exchange of radio and 
TV programs, staff and talents 
as well as technical informa- 
tions. 


The delegates decided to hold 
the next year’s meeting again in 
Tokyo under the sponsorship of 
the Japan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (NHK). Indonesia -volun- 
teered to host next year’s con- 
ference but in view of the facts 
that the third Asian Games are 
to be held in Tokyo in the same 
year and many Asian ‘nations 
will be sending broadcasters for 
the sport meet, Tokyo was favor- 
ed for the site of 1958 meeting 
| over Indonesia. 


The Asian broadcasters’ con- 
ference will be hel riodical- 
ly in the future. 


The closing; session of the 
conference held yesterday morn- 
ing at the International Confer- 
ence Hall of Sankei Kaikan 
heard speeches by Shuji Masu- 
tani, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Mitsujiro Ishii, 
Deputy Prime Minister, Taro Hi- 
rai, Postal Services Minister, and 
Thai Ambassador Luang Phinit- 
Akson. A message from Tsuru- 
hei Matsuno, president of the 
House of Councillors, was read 
by his proxy. 

Participants of the conference 
left for Kansai in the afternoon 
via JAL. They will inspect 
broadcasting stations, - electric 
and other industries in the area 
today and tomorrow and re 
turn to Tokyo Friday night. 
Saturday and Sunday will be de- 
voted to inspection of industrial 
plants in Tokyo. 


A reception at the Korinkaku 
Mansion Sunday night will mark 
the end of the first meeting of 
Asian broadcasters. 


Empress Receives 
Departing Teacher 


After more than 30 years of 
teaching English in Japan, Mrs. 
Mary F. Smythe, 67, an Ameri- 
can teacher at Kinjo Gakuen in 
Nagoya, was expected to leave 
for home this afternoon from 
Yokohama aboard the C. E. 
Dant (Pacific Transportation 
Line). 

Mrs. Smythe was granted an 
audience with the Empress at 


morning. 

Last week she was presented 
with the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in recognition of her 
long and meritorious service in 
the field of Japanese education. 

The missionary-teacher whose 
hometown is Charleston, S.C. 
came to this country in 1917 
and taught at Kinjo till 1939 be- 
fore returning home as war be- 
came imminent, 

With the war’s end, she came 
back to Japan in 1947 and con- 
tinued to teach at Kinjo until 
last month. 


-_ 


P.I. Envoy to Mark 
Independence Day 


An open house for all mem- 
-bers of the Filipino community 
in the Tokyo-Yokohama area 
will be held at the Philippine 
Embassy residence at Kudan 
by Ambassador and Mrs. Felino 
Neri from 6-8 p.m. today, on the 
occasion of the observance of 
the 1lth anniversary of Philip- 
pine independence. 

The affair will take place to- 
gether with the traditional re- 
ception at the same place and 
time on that day. 
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Soong Yueh-lun 


Counselor Soong 
Opens New Office 


Soong Yueh-lun, newly ap- 
pointed cultural counselor of the 
Embassy of the Republic of 
China in Tokyo, opened his new 
office yesterday at Honmura-cho, 
Azabu. 

Japan-educated veteran news- 
man Soong joined the Chinese 
Mission here as press spokesman 
in 1949 and had served at the 
embassy as first secretary in 
charge of political affairs until 
the recent appointment. 

The Taiwan Government also 
announced the designation of 
Dr. Tsao Wen-yeh, president of 
Soochow University, as the cul- 
tural attache of its embassy in 
Washington, D.C., and Sun Don- 
peh to the same post in the em- 
,Dassy in Paris, ° 


_— 


| the Imperial Palace yesterday 


Prof. Miyake gave the lecture 
in conjunction with his pres- 
entation of a global map of 
strontium 90 contamination he 
had compiled on the basis of 
data obtained from the United 
Nations and from the U.S. Ato- 
mic Energy Commission. 


The U.N. data, including 
effects of Soviet nuclear tests, 
covered explosions conducted up 
to 1955. The U.S. data was more 
up-to-date material, compiled by 


member. 


Prof. Miyake divided the 
tion into three zones on his 
chart. They were the Soviet 
zone, centering around the Black 
Sea and Baikal and Balkhasi 
Lakes, the Nevada zone in the 
U.S. and the Bikini zone in the 


Pacific. 


According to his estimates, 82 
per cent of global contamination 
is concentrated in the Northern 
Hemisphere—52 per cent in its 
eastern half, including the So- 
viet zone and Bikini zone. In 
the western half of the Northern 
Hemisphere, the contamination 
is only 24 per cent. 


Japan, located between the 
Bikini and Soviet area, gets 
more fallout from the latter 
zone. : 
Polluted air from the Bikini 
zone flows westward, while that 
from Russia flows eastward. 


Prof. Miyake listed the U.S., 
Soviet and British nuclear tests 
held between 1951 and 1957. 
He emphasized that in the 1956 
and 1957 years there have Been 
about two and a half times 
more nuclear detonations than 
in the five preceding years, 


This meant that the stron- 
tium 90 fallout was five times 
as thick in 1956 as before and 
the fallout this year has been 
no less than 10 times heavier” 
or some 10 millicurie per 
square miles, he stressed. 

Even if the Big Three nu- 
clear powers halted their nu- 
clear tests right immediately, 
strontinum 90 still high up in 
the atmosphere would 
completely settle down to the 
ground level before the end of 
the next five to 10 years, he 
said, In the meantime, yearly 


miles 
he 


millicurie per square 
would be unavoidable, 
added, 


3 Images Missing 
From Zojoji Found 


Three of the four Buddhist 


images that disappeared from 
the front gate of the Zojoji 


recovered yesterday. 

Eiichi Kijima, an antique 
dealer in Shinjuku, reported to 
the Yotsuya Police Station that 
he had purchased art objects be- 
lieved to be those missing from 
the noted temple. They were: 
verified by temple officials to be 
the wooden images discovered 
missing June 29. 

According to Kijima, a man of 
about 30 approached him on 
June 20 and 25 and offered to 
sell three Buddhist images. 

He said the man _ identified 
himself as Keigi Matsudaira, son 
of former viscount Matsudaira. 

Kijima said he went to the 
youth’s address in Saginomiya, 
Nakano-ku, on June 25 and pur- 
— the three items for ¥60,- 


Investigation revealed that 
the youth had moved away the 
following day. 

The images believed to be 
works of the 16th century are 
regarded as cultural assets. 


Oya Becomes Prexy 
Of Tokyo Rotary Club 


The Rotary Club of Tokyo 
held its first meeting of the 
year 1957-58 at the Imperial 
Hotel yesterday afternoon with 
Atsushi Oya, president for the 
year presiding. The vice pres- 
ident of the Japan Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum succeeded Shun- 
ichi Takeuchi, president of the 
Mitsubishi Oil Co., to the presi- 
dency of the oldest Rotary Club 
in Japan. 

Jean-Michel Beigbeder of Pau, 
France, who had been in the 
United States for one year 
under the Rotary Foundation 
Fellowship was a guest of the 
club. The young student is on 
his way home and “is touring 
Japan for several weeks, 


Crown Prince Begins 
Taking Cello Lessons 


Crown Prince Akihito has be- 
gun to take lessons in cello 
every Thursday from Shintaro 
Togi, cellist of the Imperial 
Household Agency's Music Divi- 
sion. - 

The music-loving Prince al- 
ready has practiced on the 
guitar for a year and a half, in 
addition to piano playing. 

Imperial Household — cv 
Officials hope that the @rewn 
Prince will be able to play the 
cello soon in a family concert 


| with the Empress and Princess 


Suga, who are both pianists. 


Bonus Strike Ends> 
At Publishing Firm 
FUKUOKA (Kyodo)—A-éiim- 
mer bonus strike involving” the 


Nishi Nihon (Western Japan) 
Newspaper Publishing Company 
here erded yesterday as. the 
workers accepted the mamagge- 
ment’s offer of ¥33,306—per 


capita—some ¥6,000 less” 
the sum demanded. 


Dr. Willard F. Libby, an AEC - 


fallout equivalent to 10 to 15. 
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Movies in Review 


SS 


‘The Vintage’ 
By DONALD RICHIE 

“The Vintage,” opening July 
11 at the Yurakuza, is a very 
curious picture, being an Ameri- 
can imitation of a French genre 
film, the sort of thing that Mar- 
cel Pagnol might turn out were 
he ever lured to Hollywood. “It 
has an unhappy ending, it talks 
a lot about the basic varieties of 
life, it insists that the peasant 
life is the good life and that 
pastoral simplicity is the equli- 
valent of happiness. | 

This, coming from one of the 
most sophisticated and compli- 
cated industries in the world, is 
curious in itself but the result 
is even more so. There is much 
Hemingway-like talk about 
“wine is good; earth is good; 
woman is good;” much breaking 
of rough peasant bread, quaffing 
of good red wine, much belch- 
ing and kissing of the earth. 
It turns out that all of these 
basic verities. have almost 
nothing to do with the film’s 
ostensible audience and even 
less ‘with the producers. 

The casting is a marvel of 
ineptitude. Mel Ferrer and John 
Kerr are Drothers working as 
itinerant laborers in the vine- 
yard of Lief Erickson and Mi- 
chele Morgan. The latter falls 
for the wife; the former takes 
up with the daughter, Pier An- 
geli. All the Hollywood folks 
are plainly lost in this rustic 
simplicity. Ferrer gulps and 
giggles, John Kerr never seems 
to know quite what to do with 
his rough peasant bread and 
Michele Morgan retains a species 
of dignity only at the expense 
of not acting af all. 

There is also a wild variety 
of accents let loosg. Kerr with 
his Actors’ Studio whine, Ferrer 
with his smiling mid-Western 
burr, Pier speaking practically 
pure Italian and Miss Morgan 


doing something horrid to her, 


diphthongs. As though for com- 
pensation Director Jeffrey Hay- 
den has apparently told every- 
one to speak plainly, and they 
do. You just never heard such 
care taken; everyone e-nun-ci-a- 
ting like cu-ray-zee. 


But talking about the essen- 
tials of life, in no matter what 
elegant tones, is rather different 
from showing them, The only 
thing this film shows is a lot of 
expensive and mildly talented 
people wandering around the 
Provence location site and mak- 
ing like salt of the earth. The 
result is, naturally, just about 
as phoney as you can get. 


The. American films can and 
have made excellent films of this 
sort—"“Of Mice and Men” was 
one cf. them, but when they 
Slavishly imitate a not-too-origi- 
nal European original, and then 
try to convince us that the 
sweat-of-the-brow can-be beauti- 
ful, one begins to suspect a 
certain amount of hypocrisy. 


‘The Monte Carlo 
| Story’ 


“The Monte Carlo Story,” now § 
playing at the Shochiku Cen- % 
tral, is one of those internation- § 
al products which more often 
than not these days spring from 
in far places. 
Filmed in Monte Carlo, with in- 
and using 
French, Italian and American 
actors, the picture is entirely 


frozen funds 


teriors in Rome, 


dubbed and there are ostensibly 
as many language versions as 


there are nationalities repre- @ 


sented in the cast. 


The direction is American, the § 


gowns are French and the story 
is Italian. An impoverished 
fortune-hunting count decides 
to charm an apparently hideous- 
ly wealthy marquise only to dis- 
cover that she is even poorer 
than he. Some very rich Amer- 
icans from Muncie, — 
ha by in time to relieve 
comin of at least a part of their 
financial worries and eventually 
fling them into each others’ 
waiting arms. ) 

The man responsible for both 
screenplay and direction is one 
Samuel A. Taylor who, if mem- 
ory serves, was somehow in- 
volved in the production of 
Audrey Hepburn’s “Sabrina.” 
His good intentions are evident 
throughout the film but so is his 
apparent lack of experience. 
The dubbing is clumsy, the 
lighting is extremely bad, and 
all the bit players are wooden 
and unbelievable. There is an 
amateur air about the film, as 
though everyone just happened 
to meet on the Cote d’Azur and 
after a few drinks decided it 
would be fun to make a film. 


There is nothing at all the 
matter with making a picture 
this way and some, John Hus- 
ton’s “Beat the Devil” for one, 
owe all of their charm to the 
al fresco conditions under 
which they were filmed. Tay- 


_ 


lor is not Huston, however, and 


one occasionally experiences the 
uneasy embarrassment of watch- 
ing Uncle Fred on 16 mm. act 
up for the folks back home. 


Fortunately the leading actors 
are extremely fine-and they con- 
sequently carry the burden of 
the entire film. Marlene Dietrich, 
ageless as the sphinx, and Vit- 
torio de Sica, one. of the finest 
light comedy talents in Europe, 
can quite dispense with a direc- 
tor and often have before. De- 
spite the excellence of Arthur 
O’Connell gs an American in- 
nocent aWroad, they make the 
film entirely their own, more 
or less walking through their 
parts, but exuding a profession- 
ality which is nowhere else in 
eviderice. 

De Sica is charm personified 
and Miss Dietrich, apparently 
long past the days when she 
and Von Sternberg used to rip 
each other bald in arguing over 
the precise location of a baby- 
spot, is as fabulous as ever, 
particularly when she sings—of 
all things—‘‘Back Home Again 
in Indiana.”—D.R. 
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The new Tarzan vaults over the veld in the M-G-M film “Tarzan 
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—real name, Gordon Scott. 


and the Lost Safari” opening Wednesday at Marunouchi Toho. 
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LEO PRESCOTT’s 


‘“CAVALCADE”’ 


EVERY NIGHT 


Regret 


12:30 


SHOW 
TALES of OLD CHINA 


with Supporting Acts 19 naker 


But Lots of Laughs 


CHINA NIGHTS 
SHOW PANTOMINE 


Plus DeDe & Others 
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Getting hay in her bodice is Pier Angeli while on top Mel 


Ferrer talks about wine-making in the M-G-M film “The Vintage” 
opening July 11 at Yurakuza. 
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‘Tarzan and the Lost Safari’ 


One of our most durable of 
folk-heroes makes a welcome ap- 
pearance in “Tarzan and the 
Lost Safari,” opening Wednes- 
day at the Marunouchi Toho, 
Once again Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ utterly materialistic 
child of nature, one of Rosseau’s 
noble savages who’s read Dar- 
win, stalks and swings across 
the screen and, in the midst of 
a really luxurious production, 
proves just as delightful as 
ever—but with a certain differ- 
ence. 

Once again we see representa- 
tives of our effete civilization 
roaring over the jungle, all with 
hangovers and talking society 
gossip, unaware of the stern 
realities of jungle existence lol- 


ling below in the persons of 


Tarzan and Cheeta. Then, in 
the first reel since things hap- 
pen fast in a Tarzan film, we 
have a plane crash, an attack by 
the painted men of Omar, a res- 
cue, lots of animals and a big 
fight. 3 

As always the day is saved 
by Tarzan’s intuition and, while 
the others are fawning over the 


spurious white hunter, he 
marches straight up and says: 
“You—bad man!” Again our 
hero disdains walking and must 
swing about on vines though 
the others get there faster strol- 
ling. Once more Tarzan bellows 
his triumph and yet again the 
rubber alligator and the “native 
dance” are produced, the same 
tired extras uneasily shifting 
their spears and marching about 
in circles, 


Yet there is a difference. The 
film is more a pastiche in the 
stvlie of the earlier Tarzan 
films, all 30 of them, than any- 
thing else and the line between 
pastiche and parody is a thin 
one. Before one knows it, 
Tarzan’s tongue is stuck entirely 
through his cheek. 


The reason is that the com- 
plete and captivating innocence 
of the earlier films is missing. 


| 


Tarzan has bit into the forbid- 
den apple. He has a bigger bust 
measurement than any woman 
in the cast and the only female 
within reach appears in “the 
shortest of short  Italian-boy 
cuts while Tarzan’s ringlets 
hang to his shoulders. Though 
everyone waves a friendly and 
traditional goodby at the end 
something has happened. There 
has been some hanky-panky in 
the underbrush. In short, Tar- 
zan has finally, if in somewhat 
ambiguous form, discovered sex. 


The reason is obviously the 
new Tarzan—one Gordon Scott, 
of dubious ability but indubit- 
able masculinity, despite the 
haircut. The vital meaSure- 
ments are 50-30-40 and his ap- 
pearance is frankly a beef-cake 
bid for the bobby-soxers. Not 
entirely, however. It is really 
for the entire family. Mama and 
Papa will roar their heads off 
while the kiddies won’t under- 
stand a thing.—D.R. 


‘Recommended 
Revivals 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
LA BATAILLE DU RAIL. — 
ement’s terse summing up w 

= onal railways 


Seatit the Ge | Occupation. 
(July 6-10, Shinjuku Kokusai Chika 
Gekijo.) 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. A film 
version of the John Gay ballad- 
opera with music by Handel and 
others, Laurence Olivier singing in 
a light, unsteady tenor. (July, 7-11, 
Marunouchi Meigaza.) 

BUS STOP. A charming Ameri- 
can idyll about vulgarity trium- 
phant. With Marilyn Monroe and 
Don Murray. (July 4-6, Shinjuku 
Koma Toho.) 

THE FALLEN IDOL. Carol Reed's 
ery carefully filmed thriller about 
a little boy, the butler and the up- 
stairs maid. (July 4-8, Tamura-cho 
Hixokan Meigaza.) 

JINSEI NO ONIMOTSU. A 1935 
Heinosuke Gosho film about a fam- 
ily wedding off its daughters and 
forgetting its only son. (July 7 and 
10, one showing daily from 2 p.m., 
Tokyo Museum of Modern Art.) 

LADRI DI BICICLETTE. One of 
the best of De Sica’s films, about a 
boy and his father and what hap- 
pens when a bicycle is stolen. (July 
5-7, Shinjuku Keio Chika Gekijo.) 

LIMELIGHT. Chaplin’s only in- 
ferior picture but still good enough 
to warrant seeing. With Claire 
Bloom and Buster Keaton. #July 
4-8, Shinjuku Central.) 

PAISA. Rosselini’s four-part film 
about war in Italy. Very uneven 
but in parts superb. (July 8-10, 
Shinjuku Keio Chika Gekijo.) 

RISO AMARO. Silvano Mangano 
up to her thighs in long black 
stockings and bitter rice. Directed 
by De Santis, with Vittorio Gas- 
mann. (Shinjuku Keio Chika Geki- 


jo.) 
TILLIE’S PUNCTURED RO- 
MANCE. The famous 1914 Mack 


Sennett film with Charlie Chaplin, 
Marie Dressler, Mabel Normand 
and Mack Swain. (July 4-10, Ginza 
Zensenza, Asakusa Shochiku, Shin- 
juku Musashino-kan, Ikebukuro 
Rosa.) 

TOKYO BOSHOKU. The war be- 
tween the generations as refiected 
in this very quiet and expertly 
made Yasujiro Ozu movie. (July 


4-9, Shinjuku Shinto Chika Geki- 
jo.)—D.R. 


Japanese Film 


‘Koroshita no 


. 
wa Dareda?P’ 


By ITARO SHIMIZU 


“Koroshita no wa Dareda?” 
(Who Killed Him?), released 
this week by Nikkatsu, fails to 
quite answer the question. This, 
despite the fact that it has an 
original scenario by usually able 
Kaneto Shindo. | 


At least, however, the picture 
treats of a _. subject, never 
handled before in Japan—the 
world of auto salesmen. Accord- 
ing to the film, the cut-throat 
competition among the dealers 
could prove homicidal. 


Fikichi (Ichiro Sugai) is one 
of the less successful salesmen, 
who often loses promising cus- 
tomers to his ruthless junior 
rivals. 


Because of his unglamorous 
business career, his family life 
has been broken up. His son 
(Akira Kobavashi) spends more 
time dealing in smuggled goods 
or in the pool room than at 


school. His daughter (Misako 
Watanabe), too, lives her own 
life working as a cabaret hos- 
tess and bringyg varied men 
friends home at night. 


The shabby car dealer himself 
is amorously tied to the pro- 
prietress of a cheap tavern. But 
he is too r to marry her. 

For Eikichi and others like 
him, an offer of ¥100,000 in cash 
for smashing an insured car 
against the concrete guard of a 
safety zone is a great tempta- 
tion. He takes it, but in the 
instant before the crash, he 
swerves, The § undertaking, 
however, is finally executed by 
an equally indigent buddy of 
his, who, under the influence of 
liquor, does a beautiful job of 
banging up the car and himself. 


The story has a somewhat O. 
Henryish ending. When luck 
seems to begin turning in his 
favor at long last, his own son, 
who had yielded to the same 


Announcements 


lure of ¥100,000, is already on 
his way to a rotary to wreck 
a car. 


TAUL WATANABE, prominent 
Nisei businessman in Los Angeles, 
will be the guest speaker at a 
Nisei businessmen’s luncheon at 
noon, Saturday, July 6 at the To- 
kyo Kaikan Annex. Discussions for 
the inauguration of the proposed 
Nisei Businessmen’s Association 
will also be held at the meeting. 
All interested Nisei businessmen 
asked to attend this luncheon. 


OFFICERS ANB} BOARD MEMB- 
ERS of Yokoha Armed Forces 
Worren’s Club will be hostesses at 
@ special mother-daughter coffee 
to reactivate the Daughters’ Club 
on Monday, July 8 at 10 a.m. in 
the Peacock Room of the Golden 
Dragon. There will be a nominal 
charge of 25¢ per person. All high 
school graduate daughters of 
members or associate members of 
the Yokohama Officers’ Open Mess 
(residing in the Yokohama Area) 
and their mothers are cordially 
invited to attend. Newcomers are 
especially welcome. For reserva- 
ww please call Mrs. Culpepper, 
-5162. 


THE TOKYO SYMPHONY ORCH- 
ESTRA will give a two hour con- 
cert at Kypritsu Hall (opposite the 
old University Club) on July 5 
from 17-9 p.m. Professor Klaus 
Pringsheim will conduct the orche- 
stra also Agnes Clegg, the famous 
violinist, who made a great hit last 
year in her Japanese debut will be 
the guest soloist. The proceeds 
from this musical will be used to 
further the Japanese Crippled 
Children’s Hospitalization program 
sponsored by the Torii Oasis Shrine 
Club of Japan. Tickets may be 
obtained from your local Shrine 
Club President or by contacting 
the Shrine Office, 43-4121 Et. 206. 


AN OPEN HOUSE for all memb- 
ers of the Filipino community in 
the Tokyo-Yokohama area will be 
held at the Philippine Embassy 
residence at Kudan by Ambassador 
and Mrs. Felino Neri from 6-8 p.m. 
on Thursday, July 4, on the occasion 
of the observance of the lith 
anniversary of Philippine independ- 
ence. The affair will take place 
together with the traditional re- 
ception at the same place and time 
on that day. 


THE YOKOHAMA COUNTRY 
and Athletic Club: Tuesdays: 
Chess, billiards. Thursday, July 4: 
Movie “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
M.G.M, picture with Elizabeth 
Taylor and Van Johnson. Fridays: 
Bridge at 8 p.m. Saturday, July 6: 
“Fun an Games Night” Any time- 
Dinner from 7 p.m. Club facilities 
available for moonlight lawn bowls 
(by floodlight!) Billiards and 
snooker, table tennis, bridge, crib- 
bage, chess, mahjong, and a free 
moonlight swim for all ‘that way 
inclined. (No cover charge). Cricket: 
Net practice. Sunday, July 7: Lawn 
bowls and tennis. American sealed 
handicap tournament from 10 a.m. 
All those who signed up for the 
tournament are asked to parti- 
cipate, Any new players will be 
welcome by calling 2-7804 or 2-1240. 


}Baseball: Double-header, Lawn 


Bowlers are asked to put their 
names up for the summer tourna- 
ment on the bulletin board. 


THE AMERICAN CHAMBER of 
Commerce in Japan will hold a 
regular luncheon meeting Tues- 
day noon, July 9 at the American 
Club, Azabu. Mr. Borden R, Put- 
nam, vice president of the interna- 
tional editions, Newsweek, © will 
speak on “Press Responsibility to 
American Personnel Abroad.” 
Chamber business will include the 
election of the annual nominating 
committee which will’ be scheduled 
to report nominations at the August 
chamber meeting. ACCJ members 
are invited to bring guests to this 
luncheon meeting. 


TOKYO USO: July 4: Record 
dance, “Independence Day” theme 
with prizes, refreshments. Bing 
Concepcion will direct dances and 
events from 7:30 p.m. July 5, 7:30 
p.m, Folk and square dances. 
July 8 USO Orchestra dance 
with Nobby Five Combo. Satur- 
day and Sunday tours to Ueno, 
palace grounds and by boat up 
Sumida at 1 p.m. Sunday hospital- 
ity hour, 4 p.m. Monday, July 8, 6 
p.m. Mr. Dave Robinson, director 
of operations from the USO na- 
tional office in New York will speak. 
Supper at 6 p.m. Also Monday, 
dance class supervised by Bing 
Concepcion and Dick Mercier. 
Tuesday, July 9, game night. 


ZAMA AREA ENGINEER Wives 
monthly luncheon will be held Tues- 
day, July 9 at Fuchinobe Officers 
Open Mess at 1 p.m. Sherry wil] be 
served at 12:30 p.m. and bridge will 
be played in the afternoon follow- 
ing lunch. For reservations or can- 
cellations call Mrs. Lottie SagH 
4392; Mrs. May SagH 2164 before 
noon Monday, July 8. 


GRANT HEIGHTS Momote’,vil- 
lage summer activities program an- 
nounces no class on July 4. New 
arrivals may still register. Further 
information can be obtained by 
calling 9496-8110 or 8111. Office 
hours are from 8 a.m. to noon Mon- 
day through Saturday... 


DUE TO WET GROUND and 
forecast of continued rain the 
Columbia Society of Yokohama has 
canceled its fourth of July picnic 
at Nagahama Quarantine Station. 


The father hurries to the 
same spot in an effort to stop 
his son—only to be run over by 
the boy’s speeding sedan. 


According to reports, Nikka- 
tsu first hesitated in taking up 
the scenario because it sounded 
like one suitable for an “inde- 
pendent” (leftist) studio, pre- 
sumably for the social message 
it carried 


Seeing the picture, however, 
one fails to appreciate the need 
for such caution. The social 
message may be’there but it has 
little impact. 

This is due primarily to the 
script itself, whose most glar- 
ing weakness is found in the 
amazingly pat treatment of 
what should be a crucial turn in 
story development. In one 
abrupt cut the hero is shown 
driving an old friend of his who 
offers to buy the car from him 
and hands him ¥100,000 as 
casually as handing him a 
cigarette. 


Hence, the significant-sound- 
ing title that misfires. 


| Radio - TV - Screen - Stage 


—RADIO— 


Thursday July 4 

FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour 
6:05—Rise and Shine, 7:10—Morning 

Meditations, 7:15—Rise and Shine. 
$:05—House Party, 8:30—The Break- 
fast Club, 9:05—My Little Margie, 
9:30—Robert Q. Lewis. 
10:05—No School Today, 11:05— 
Morning Melodies, 11:15—Honshu 
Hayride, 11:30—You are There. 
12:15—Noon Tunes, 12:45—Make Up 
Your Mind, 1:05—Just Entertain- 
ment, 1:15—Fred Waring, 1:3-—- 
Martin Block. 
2:05—Matinee Concert, 3:05—My Son 
Jeep, 3:15—Behind the Story. 3:30 
—Major League Baseball, 5:45— 
Around Your Town. 
6:15—American Music Hall, 6:30— 
Spotlight on Sports, 6:45—Music 
by Rex Koury, 7:05—CBS Radio 
Workshop, 7:30—Howard Barlow 
Presents. ai 
$:05—Bob Hope Show. 8:30—Salute 
to You, 9:05—Fibber McGee and 
Molly, 9:15—Re-up Review, 9:30— 
Mystery Time, 9:55—It's New. 
10:05—Air Express,, 11:05—Basically 
Sound, 11:30—One Night Stand. 
Friday, July 5 
12:05—Top of the Tower, 12:30— 
Bob and Ray, 1:05—One O'clock 
Jump, 1:30—Jason & Golden 
Fleece, 1:55—Morton Gould. 
2:05—Ebony and Ivory, 2:30—Noc- 
turnal, 3:05—Dawn Patrol, 5:05— 
Barnyard Jamboree. 

JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOBK (670 Kes.) JOB (830 Kes.) 
JONRB (1010 Kes.) JOOR (1210 Kes.) 

JOCR (560 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
MATINEE PROGRAM 
Thursday, July 4 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
MATINEE FrROGRAM 
$:05-3:30—Cello Concerto in 8B 
minor, 2nd. & 3rd mvts. (Dvorak), 
Andre Navarra (cello) with 
Schwartz & London New Sym- 
phony. (AK)* 

8:30-9:00—Piano Concerto No. 2, Ist 
& 2nd mvts. (Lucas Foss)), Lucas 
Foss with Waxmann & Los An- 
geles Festival Orch. (AB)* 

12:30-1:00—Popular Music: James 
Shigeta, others with Sharpe & 
Flats. (AK) 

1:15-2:30 — Ballet Suite, Boutique 
Fantasque (Rossini - Respighi), 
Kurtz & Royal Philharmonic; 
Canto a Sevilla (Turina), Victoria 
de Los Angeles (soprano) with 
Fistoulari & London Symphony. 
(AB)* 

3:30-4:00—Rhythm Hour: Dixieland 
Jazz. (AB)* 

3:45-4:00—Violin Sonata in A minor, 
K.402 (Mozart), Walter Barylli & 
Paul Badura-Skoda. (QR)* 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR* 

4:40-5:00—Popular Music. (LF)* 

EVENING PROGRAM 
€:20-6:25—Current Topics, 

Mills. (AB) 
6:25-6:55—Popular Songsx Misora 
Hibari, Izumi Yukimura, Chiemi 
Eri. (KR) 
7:30-8:00—Popular Music. (QR)* 
9:00-10:00—Jazz Game: Roy James 
(master of ceremonies). (QR) 
9:30-10:00—Western Parade. (LF) 
11:10-11:30—Mood Music: Morton 
Gould Orch. (AK)* 
11:40-11:57—Modern French Music. 
(AK)* 
11:45-12:00—English Feature Hour: 
Japan Times News, others. (JOZ) 
11;50-1:00— English Hour: 12:00— 
Japan Times News; 12:05—Re- 
quest Time; 12:30—Jazz Hit Pa- 
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SANKE!I KAIKAN 
on 4th St., 1 Block 
beyond “W” Ave. 
3, 1-chome Otemachi 
Tel. 23-0745-6 


Open daily 
Tel: 59-6810/1 


Basement 
Sanshin Bidg. 
Hibiya, Tokyo 
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rade. (KR)* 
12:05-1:15 — Carnaval (Schumann), 
Artur Rubinstein (piano); Piane 
Consents Nox‘ in E minor (Cho- 
pin), 
stein & Les Angeles Philharmo- 
nic. (QR)* 
* Records 


JOAK-TV y 
Noon-12:15—News, 12:15-12:35—Mu- 
sic Hour (Vocal Solo by Toshiko 
Toda), 1:23-1:38—Tokyo Local 
(Saitama Prefecture), 4:00-6:00— 
Negoya Local (Sumo Tourna- 
ment). 
6:00-6:10—Cartoon Movie, 6:10-6:40 
—Science Conte, 6:40-6:57—Sports 
Graph, 6€:57—Weather. 
7:00-7:10—News, 7:10-7:30 — Movie 
Short, 7:30-8:00—U.S. Movie “I 
Love Lucy”. 
$:00-8:30—Comic Story, 8:30-9:00— 
Songs-by Shizuko Kasagi, 9:00- 
9:30—Ballet, 9:30-10:;00—Talk on 
Mail, 10:00-10:15—News, 
JOAX-NTV 
6:25-6:40—Morning Melodies, 6:45- 
6:50—Puppet Drama, 7:00-7:18— 
News, 7:18—Weather, 8:00-8:18— 
News. 
Noon-12:15 — News, 12:15-12:45 — 
Songs by Hideo Ko (Chanson), 
12:45-1:00—Women's News, 1:00- 
1:15—Cooking Memo, 1:40-2:10— 
Fashion Show, 2:10—Movie Guide. 
6:00-6:10—Mainichi News, 6:15-6:45 
—Serial U.S. Movie “Kit Carson” 
(Renegade of Rejo) (in Japanese), 
6 :45-6 :55—“*Todoroki Sensei”, 6:55- 
7:00—International News. 
7:00-7:12—News Flashes, 7:15-7:30— 
Weekly Graph, 1:30-8:00—World 
Melodies, 8:00-8:30—U.S. Movie 
“Robin Hood” (The Dream) (in 
Japanese), 8:30-9:00—Drama. 
9:00-9:07—Sports News, 9:15-9:45— 
Drama, 10:00-10:10—-Today’'s 
Events, 10:15-10:45—U.S. Movie 
“Meet Corliss Archer”, 10:45-11:00 
—Telenews. 
JOKR-TV 
Noon-12:15—News, 12:15-12:40 — 
Lunchtime Variety Show, 12:40- 
1:00—Notes for Women, 1:05-1:20 
—Comic Story, 1:20-1:35—Cooking 
Hint. 
6:00-6:25—British Movie, 6:30-6:35— 


“Sazae-san”, 6:45-6:50 — Shadow 
Picture Drama, 6:50-7:00—Yomi- 
uri News . ® 


7:00-7:30—-Star Melodies, 7:30-8:00— 
U.S. Movie “Superman” (in Japa- 
nese), 8:00-8:30—Comedy “Buchan 
Sensei”, 8:30-9:00—Serial Samu- 
rai Drama “Kurama Tengu”. 

9:45-9:55—News, 9:55-10:00—News, 
10 :30-10:45—My Collection, 10:45— 
Weather. 


—SCREEN— 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: War 
Drums (Lex Barker, Joan Taylor), 
6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: The Tall T 
(Randolph Scott, Maureen O’Sul- 
livan), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

PERSHING HEIGHTS: Last of the 
Bad Men (George Montgomery, 
Douglas Kennedy), 6:30 & 8:30 


p.m. 

GRANT HEIGHTS: The Buster Kea- 
ton Story (Donald O’Connor, 
Rhonda Fleming), 6:30 & 8:30 


p.m. 

NORTH CAMP ,DRAKE: Zarak 
(Anita Ekberg, Victor Mature). 
HARDY: Tarzan and the Lost 
Safari (Gordon Scott, Robert 
Beatty), 
GAJOEN KANKO HOTEL: Julie 
(Doris Day, Barry Sullivan), 2 


p.m, 

GINZA CONY: Dragoon Wells Mas- 
sacre; Godzilla, King of the Mon- 
sters; 10:50, 2, 5:15, 8:30, Until 


Rubinstein with Wallen- IMPERIAL 


July 8. 

HIBIYA THEATER: Gunfight at 
O.K. Corral, 9:50 Sundays, July 
15 & 16, 11:10, 2:10, 5:10, 7:40, 

THEATER: Seven 
Wonders of the World, 10 a.m. 
Sunday, 1, 4, 7. 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Men From 
Now, 11, 12:50, 2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 8:10 
(Sundays) 10, 11:30, 1:15, 4:45, 
6:30, 8:15. 

MILANOZA (SHINJUKU TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): Pay the Devil 
10, 12, 2. 4, 6, 8. 

PANTHEON (SHIBUYA * TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): Pay the Devil, 
10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: 
Toros; Rendez-vous a  Mel- 
bourne; 10:10,° 11:35, 3:15, 6:50, 
Until July 8. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: The King and 
Four Queens; Suddenly; 10, 12:55, 
4:09, 7:22, Until July 4. 

SHINJUKU TOHO: Dragoon Wells 
Massaere; Godzilla, King of the 
Monsters; 10:20, 12:02, 3:25, 6:45, 
Until July 8. 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Godzilla, 
King of the Monsters; Dragoon 
Wells Massacre; 9:33, 12:26, 3:39, 
6:52, Until July 8. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: The King and 
Four Queens; Suddenly; 10:30, 12, 
3:30, 7, Until July 4. 

SCALAZA: The Happy Road, 9:3 
Sundays, 11:20, 1:30, 3:40, 5:50, 8 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: Pay the 
Devil, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Monte 
Carlo Story, 9:25 Sundays, 11:30, 
1:35, 3:40, 5°45, 7:50. 

THREATER TOKYO: The Girl Can't 
Help It, 9:30 Sunday’s, 11:20, 1:30, 
3:30, 5:40, 7:40. 

TOKYO GEKIJO: Sea Wife, 
Sundays, 11:40, 1:40, 3:40, 
7:40. 

UENO TOKYU: The King and Four 
Queens; Suddenly; 9:30, 12:40, 
3:50, 7, Until July 4. 

UENO TAKARAZUKA: Tarde de 
Toros; Rendez-vous a Melbourne; 
10:10, 12:10, 3:30, 6:50 (Sunday, 
9:20, 12:25, 3:45, 7:05, Until July 8%. 

YURAKUZA: Boy on a Dolphin, 
9:30 Sitadays, 11:20, 1:20, 3:30, 
5:40, 7:50. 

YOKOHAMA 

BILL CHICKERING: Oh Men, Ob 
Women (David Niven, Ginger 
Rogers). \ 

TAKARAZUKA: Tarde de Toros, 
10:30, 1:44, 5:02, 8:20 (English 
Superimposed); Réndez-vous a 
Melbourne, 11:54, 3:12, 6:30, Until 
July 8. 

SCALAZA: Dragoon Wells Mas- 
sacre, 10:40, 1:46, 4:53, 8:03: God- 
zilla, 12:23, 3:30, 6:37, Until July 8, 

PICCADILLY: Outlaw Territory, 11, 
1:45, 4:30, 7:15; The King and 
Four Queens, 12:08, 2:53, 5:38, 
8:23, Until July 4. 


—STAGE— 


KOKUSAI GEKIJO: “Natsu-no 
Odori” (Summer Dance) with 
more than 300 girls of Shochiku 
Girls Revue Troupe, 11:20 a.m. 3, 
p.m. Until Aug. 21. 

NICHIGEKI THEATER: Musical 
Show “Minami-no Yuwaku” with 
Fubuki Koshiji, Bimbo Ddnao, 
NDT, 11:35 a.m. 2:45 & 6:05 Until 
July 8, 

KABUKIZA: Part I: Noon, “Kagami- 
yama Kokyo-no Nishikie”; Part 
II: 5:20 p.m, “Sasashiro-to Sono 
Tsuma” etc.; with Kanzaburo, 
Utaemon, others. 

SHIMBASHI EMBUJO: Comic Dra- 
ma, Part I: 11 a.m. “Yugao Asa- 
gao”; Part II:.4:30 p.m. “Senaka 
Awase” etc.; with Tengai Shibuya 
and Shochiku Comic Drama 


Tarde de 


10 
5:40, 


Troupe, Until July 28. 


Tourists/Servicemen/ 
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Bushnell s 
TAX FREE 


Telephone or Write for 
free book... 


“World-famous Bushnell 


Bino- 
culars at HUGE SAVINGS! No 
Excise Taxes. No U.S. Import 
Duties! BRAND NEW with 20 
year U.S.A. Guarantee. Fully 
oe by U.S Optical Labora- 
ory. 


“How to Select BINOCULARS” 


Rm. 617, Mitsui Naka-Sangokan 
Bldg. Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, 704 TOKYO 


TEL (24) 4020, 1020 Sunday Closed 


Complete Bushnell Selection 


“ Binocular 
HEADQUARTERS 
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MIKIMOTO PEARLS 


FARLS 


|? 


MOTO 


Mi1K J 


Tokyo: 
Yokohama: 


Kobe: 


K.MIKIMETOinc 


Main Store: Ginza St., 


. MIKIMOTO 
PEARLS 


JLOWIXIN 


The final touch 
of 
Elegance 


ld vdd 


Tekyo 

Tel: 56-8836 

Imperial Hotel Arcade 
Hotel New Grand 

Kobe International House 

Kvoto, Toba. 
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TAG PART 


Now every Wednesday, Thursday, Friday from 5:30 to 7:00 P.M, 
Appropriate Floor Shows. Free Canape Svce. Cover Charge 300. 


Adjoining SHIMBASH)! STATION South. AIR CONDITIONED 
PAPAGAYO (The Bohemians Club) 18. oo" 
Our ‘most daring Floor Shows daily 


from 10:00 to 11:30 P.M. continuously. RBRLAREM 


HANACHO .. 
| ey Hawe Tempural! = 


29. 2chome, Hamacho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo 
(67) 6271, 6272. 


| | Registered Tourist Hot¢l by the Government 


—/"| Xx 1] Delicious SUKIY AKI 
ae = 


& TEMPURA 


Decorated & furnished in 
pure japanese taste 


and style 
Completely Air Conditioned 


One minute walk from Yoyogi Station 
Tel: (37) 2222-3 


BP MMTOBA | & to., INC. 
Main Store: NIKKATSU ARCADE, Hibiya, begs 
Tel: (27) 2170, 2171. 
Overseas Mail Orders Accepted, Free Catalog. — 
Address: Central P.O. Box 451, Tokyo, Japan. 
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NATIONAL HORSE RACING 


r NAKAYAMA 


July i” (Sat.) July 14 (Sun.) 
ct ee) » ae Get.) 
i. Se Seer.) i wae <Gen.) 
10 Races Daily—Rain or Shine | 
First Race—Noon 


| Yomiuri Cup for 3yo Arebs (Worth #600,000).....July 7 
Nekeyeme Memorial for Thoroughbreds, 3yo & up . os 
uly 


ene ear 7c). 2 
NAKAYAMA RACE COURSE 


Japan Racing Association 
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Locke, Hunt 
Lead Open 
Qualifiers 


3T. ANDREWS, Scotland 
(INS)—Bobby Locke of South 
Africa, a_ three-time 
champion, and 


as 96 golfers, 
Americans, 


ship. 


under-par 70 on St. Andrews’ 


total. 


stroke to spare. 
Old Course after an extremely 
shaky 75 on the easier New 
Course Monday to post a 36-hole 
score of 148. Gene Andrews of 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. who 
shot a 76 on the New Course 
Tuesday, equalled Middlecoff’s 
aggregate, while Air Force Lt. 
Frank Keck, former Illinois 
Champion now stationed in Ger- 
many, had a 73-76—149. 

The qualifiers play 18 holes 
Wednesday and Thursday, with 
the 50 low scorers going on to 
the final 36 holes on Friday. 


Ship Due July 14 
For Japan Athletes 


NIIGATA (Kyodo)—The 5,- 
000-ton Soviet ship Alexandra 
Mojaiskii will arrive at the port 
of Niigata July 14 to pick up 
Japanese athletes to participate 
in the International Friendly 
Youth Games to be held in 
Moscow. 

This was learned in a cable 
message received by the Japa- 
nese organizing committee for 
the sports meet Tuesday from 
the central organization com- 
mittee in Moscow. 

The Alexandra Mojaiskii is 
scheduled to leave Niigata with 
the Japanese team for WNak- 
hodka July 16. 


France’s Trochut 
Cops 6th Tour Leg 


METZ, France (AP)— 
France’s Andre Trochut, who 
trails in the over-all standings, 
made a surprise break-out from 
the pack Tuesday to win the 
Tour de France’s hilly sixth leg 
from Charleroi, 270 kilometers 
(145 miles) away. 


Baseball Not Included 


In 3rd Asian Games 


Plans to include baseball 
among the events of the third 
Asian Games to be held in To- 
kyo in May, next year, were 
dropped Tuesday by the Japan 
Olympic “ommittee. 


Romulo TKO Winner 


STOCKTON, Calif. (AP)— 
Tommy Romulo, 138%, of Ma- 
nila, Tuesday night stopped 
Teddy Hall, 135%, Seattle, on a 
technical knockout at 2:50 of 
the eighth round of a scheduled 


10, 


Heartiest Felicitations 
tothe 
U.S. Independence Day 


FLAVOR COMBINATION 


SUNNY JUICE OF PINEAPPLE 
TANGY JUICE OF GRAPEFRUIT 


Setienine Broker: 


DAIICHI 


Head Office: 


‘ Branch Offices: Sapporo, Sendai, 


BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 


No. 2, 1-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Niigata, Nagoya, Osaka, 


Middlecoff shot a 73 on the 


Fukuoka | 


former | Pia a tie et 
Englishman |% 42 
Bernard Hunt shared medal |i 
honors with 187 totals Tuesday |" a 
including four|%o2% 2.4 3 
qualified for the|:%7= 9% 3% 
British Open Golf Champion-|7 9 ij 


Frank Stranahan, the Toledo,|).35 44 
_|O., sparkplug heir who won the|*s, 77,5." % 

British amateur twice and was RE ar yg 
runner-up in the 1947 open, led] # ) 4s 2 
the -U.S. qualifiers with a two-|*= : 


Cary Middlecoff, twice winner): = | 
of the U.S. Open and pre-tour-|) = 
nament best bet to dethrone de-| 2 

fending champion Peter Thom-|(% = ° 
son, got into the 72-hole cham-|)*% 4 "= 
pionship proper with only a} % %, “4° = 
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By The Associated Press 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
WwW Pct. 


L 

New York eee 46 25 648 am 

Chicago * #88 “4 27 .620 2 

Boston eres Fs Re a 
Cleveland eeeee 37 33 529 815 
Detroit ........ 3 36 500 10% 

Baltimore ..... . a 
Kansas City... 26 44 371 19% 
Washington 25 Si .339 23%2 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

=. Sa w L Pct. GB 
Tee Se eee inneti ..... 43 31 S62 — 
ib wes ‘ee 
40 3 ST) a 

‘| Brooklyn ...... 39 32 548 

>| Philadelphia ... 37 33 .529 . 
=" |New York ..... 35 38 470 7% 
| oeet" 93 430 (384 184% 

23 47 M7 1 


= | pittsburgh ..... 


| By Cards, 4-2 


_ OE CR 
UP- Sun Prete " 

Bonus baby Von McDaniel signs autographs in the St. Louis 
Cardinals’ dressing room following his 2-0 victory over the 
Brooklyn Dodgers in his first Major League starting role. The 
18-year-old righthander chalked up his fourth win Tuesday 
against the Milwaukee Braves. 


es nie 
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Braves as 


CINCINNATI, Ohio (Kyodo: 
UP)—Walt Alston, shooting for 
his second straight All-Star vic- 
tory, placed more faith Tuesday 
in the Milwaukee Braves than 
he did in his own Brooklyn 
Dodgers, 

Alston picked five Milwaukee 
players for his. National League 
All-Star team which meets the 
American League at St. Louis, 
July 9, while selecting only three 
players from his Brooklyn roster. 

The Milwaukee players Alston 
chose were pitchers Warren 
Spahn and Lew Burdette and in- 
fielders Eddie Mathews, Johnny 
Logan and Al (Red) Schoen- 
dienst. Outfielder Hank Aaron 
was on the starting team, so that 
gave the Braves six players on 
the squad. 

From his own club, Alston 
named pitcher Clem Labine, 
first baseman Gil Hodges and 
outfielder Gino Cimoli, 

Alston, under whose direc: 
tion the National League All- 
Star defeated the American 
League, 7-3, last year, rounded 
out his pitching staff with left- 
handers Curt Simmons of the 
Phillies and Johnny Antonelli 
of the Giants, and righthanders 
Larry Jackson of the Cardinals 
and Jack Sanford of the Phil- 
lies. 

With five Cincinnati players 
in the starting lineup already 
on the strength of votes they 
polled from the fans, Alston 
named one more member of the 
Redlegs to his team, outfielder 
Gus Bell. 

Bell was one of three Cin- 
cinnati players “dropped” from 
the N.L. team last week by 
Commissioner Ford Frick be- 
cause he felt a _ last-minute 


avalanche of Cincinnati bo ot 
that produced eight Redleg 


Alston Picks Five 


All-Stars 


starters was not a “typical” All- 
Star team, 


Outfielder Wally Post and 
first baseman George Crowe, the 
two other Cincinnati players 
who were ruled off by Frick, 
got the go-by from Alston, tod. 

Cincinnati will have five start- 
ers this year, exactly as was 
the case last year, but last year 
the Redlegs wound up with a 
total of eight players on the 
squad, two more than this year. 
The five Cincy starters this year 
are second baseman Johnny 
Temple, third baseman Don 
Hoak, shortstop Roy McMillan, 
outfielder Frank Robinson and 
catcher Ed Bailey. 

The remainder of the starting 
team will have Stan Musial of 
the Cardinals playing first base 
in his 14th All-Star game; Willie 
Mays of the Giants in center 
field, and.Aaron in right field. 

With such left-handed slug: 
gers ase Ted Williams, Yogi 
Berra and Vic Wertz slated to 
start for the American League, 
which leads the series, 13 games 
to 10, Alston appeared to be 
leaning toward a left-handed 
starting pitcher. Either Spahn 
or Antonelli probably will get 
the call. 

To help Bailey with the cat- 
ching chores, Alston chose Hal 
Smith of the Cardinals and 
Hank Foiles of the Pirates. 

The taciturn Dodger pilot also 
selected infielder Ernie Banks 
of the Cubs and outfielder Wally 
Moon of the Cardinals. 


Canoe Meet Set 


LONDON (AP) —The world 
canoeing championships will 
take place on the River Vitava 
in Prague Aug. 14-17 next year, 
the Czech Radio said. 


| Sam Snead’s 


Golf School | 


Use Your Feet 


Ordinarily, you wouldn't as- } 
sociate footwork with such a 
game as golf. After all, the | 


golfer doesn’t have to run to 
catch the ball, He just stands 
there and hits it. But believe 


ail he finest of them all! 
New as today 
o-in every way! 
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MILLMAN © ‘HUMBER e SUNBEAM e SINGER 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


YAMATO MOTOR CO., LTD. 


he, BERS ie 


Tokyo Metropolitan Agencies K.K. Tel: 45-5101/5 
Tokyo . Tokyo Isuzu Jidoshe K.K. Tel: 48-7121/8 
Yokohama Eiwe Motors Co., Ltd. Tel: 4.2969 
Kewaseki Kenagowa Isuzu Jidoshe K.K. Tel: 2.7321/5 || 


C. Itoh Motors Limited 


me, eerents is J. as a 


Tel: 48-8451/6 


Oi. 


tant in golf as it is in, say, 
boxing. ‘Try hitting the ball 
while standing flat-footed. 
Awkward, isn’t it? 

Good footwork will find the 
left knee pointing behind the 
ball at the finish of the back- 
swing, and the right knee 
pointing in front of the ball on 
the downswing. Today’s play- 
er is about half-way through 
his follow-through. Notice 
how his right knee is pointing 
in front of where the ball was. 

Take some practice swings, 
and see that your feet direct 
your knees to these two posi- 
tions. 

(Copyright 1957, John F. Dille Co.) 


Today’s Sports 


Pro Baseball—Pacific League: 
Mainichi vs. Daiei, 7 p.m., Kawa- 
saki Stadium; Hankyu vs. Kin- 
tetsu, 7 p.m., Nishinomiya Ball 
Park; Nishitetsu vs. Toei, double- 
header, 5 p.m., Heiwadai Ball 
Park; Central League; Koku- 
tetsu. vs. Taiyo, and Hanshin 
vs. Yomiuri, 5 p.m., Korakuen 
Stadium; Hiroshima vs. Chu- 
nichi, 3 p.m., Hiroshima Pre- 
fectural Ball Park. Gelf—aAll 
Japan Amateur Championship, 
2nd day, 8 a.m., Koganei, Tokyo, 
Pro Boxing—Genji Sakai vs. Su- 
mio Katsumata, 8 Rounds, 7 p.m., 
Denen Coloseum. Sumo—Nagoya 
Tournament, 12th day, 9 a.m., 
Kanayama Gymnasium. Horse 
Racing—Oi Races, 5th day, noon, 


SERVICE & REPAIR 
REFRIGERATORS 
WASHING MACHINES 


FRIGIDAIRE SERVICE 
STATION 
Sales Room 
Tamuracho, Minato-ku (57) 7520 
Service Depot 
Akasaka-Tamachi, Minato-ku 
(48) 6100 


LITTLE SPORT 


—_— 


Bs YORK (AP)—Von Mc- 
Daniel, 18-year-old bonus rookie, 
pitched six innings of perfect 
no-hit ball Tuesday night and 
then lost his magic but the St. 
Louis Cardinals went on to 
knock Milwaukee out of first 
place 42. 

The Milwaukee loss boosted 
Cincinnati into first place, 
half a game ahead of the 
Braves. 

The Redlegs blew a five-run 
lead compiled on Wally Post's 
grand slam homer, then battled 
from behind to a game-deciding 
double by Don Hoak im the 10th 
inning for a 8-6 victory over 
the Chicago Cubs. 

Forty-year-old Sal Maglie, 
pitching for the first time since 
May 30, fired a four-hitter as 
the Brooklyn Dodgers blanked 
the New York Giants, 6-0. It 
was Maglie’s third victory and 
his first complete game since 
his first start of the season 
April 18 against Pittsburgh. 

In the American League, the 
New York Yankees trailed the 
Baltimore Orioles through 10 
innings and finally grabbed the 
lead and a 64 victory on Gil 
McDougald’s two-run 1I1tH- 
inning double. 

Larry Doby’s’ three - run 
homer in the eighth inning 
gave the Chicago White Sox a 
4-2 win over the Detroit Tigers 
with Billy Pierce registering 
his 11th triumph. 

Boston eked out a 2-1 decti- 
sion over the Washington 
Senators on a seventh inning 
sacrifice fly by Sammy White. 
The Red Sox catcher drove his 
team’s other run with a single. 


ss 


Ground Broken 
For Indoor Pool 


A ground-breaking ceremony 
was held in Tokyo yesterday 
afternoon for a 50-meter indoor 
swimming pool, to be construct- 
ed in time for the third Asian 
Games. 

The pool, to be housed in a 
three-story ferro-concrete struc- 
ture, will be built at Sendagaya. 
It will have an adjoining diving 
pool. 

The building will be capable 
of seating 4,000. 

Funds needed for the project, 
estimated at 600,000,000, will 
be provided by the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Government. 

Construction is scheduled to 
be completed by the end of 
March, 

After the Asian Games, to be 
held in Tokyo in May next year, 
the pool will be opened to the 
public. 


Children Invited 
To Alabama Tilt 


The Japan University Base- 
ball Association decided yester- 
day to invite free of charge 
4,000 primary school and junior 
high school students to infield 
seats and 30,000 others to out- 
field seats at the Meiji Shrine 
Ball Park to see the Alabama 
University vs. Rikkyo Univer- 
sity baseball game scheduled 
for 1:30 p.m. Sunday. 

Applicants are asked to call 
the association office (Tel. No. 
35-6691) for tickets. An associa- 
tion, official said that a group 
of students should not exceed 
30 and each group should be 
escorted by a teacher. 


Murata Medalist 
In Amatéur Tourney 


Isamu Murata, a Hawaiian 
Nisei civilian employe of the 
U.S. 5th Air Force and member 
of the Koganei Club, was the 
medalist with a 146 (73-70) total 
for 36 holes on the first day of 
the All-Japan Golf Tournament 
which got under way at the 
say Country Club yester- 
ay 

Murata, who came to Japan 
in January, established course 
record for amateurs in the after- 
noon round by scoring a two 
under par 70. 

Today the 16 qualifiers from 
yesterday’s elimination rounds 
go into 18-hole match plays. 


Ursua May Meet 


Perez for Title 


MANILA (Kyodo-UP) — Dom- 
my Ursua of the Philippines 
said Wednesday he expected to 
meet world flyweight champion 
Pascual Perez of Argentina i# a 
title bout in Manila next Sep- 
tember. 

Ursua, number two flyweight 
contender, said his American 
manager Stanley Freking al- 
ready had started making ar- 
rangements for the title fight 
between them. 

But he said Perez so far has 
made no definite commitment. 


Leave for Tour 


MELBOURNE (AP)—Austra- 
lian Olympic swimming cham- 
pions Dawn Fraser and Lor- 
raine Crapp leave Wednesday 
for Fiji, Honolulu and United 
States. Ge be ee 


STANDINGS | 


16-Year-Old Briton 
Gains Semifinals; 
Faces Gibson Next 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)—A mighty rooftop roar 
from the Wimbledon center court crowd Tuesday 
marked the entry of 16-year-old British junior cham- 
pion Christine Truman into the semifinals of the 


women’s singles. 

The tall, sturdy, Essex girl 
beat American Mrs. Betty Pratt, 
who is twice her age, by 9-7, 
5-7, 6-4 in a tense fluctuating 
battle which held the capacity 
crowd spellbound for an hour 
and three quarters. Miss Tru- 
man is one of the youngest play- 
ers of the century to reach the 
last four. 

When she flashed a volley 
past Mrs. Pratt on match point, 
the crowd erupted and the 
thunderous applause lasted sev- 
eral minutes. 

The applause spread to the ad- 
jacent No. 1 court, where play 
was momentarily held up in the 
quarter-final match between the 
favorite for the title, Althea Gib- 
son, the New York Negress, and 
Sandra Reynolds, another teen- 
ager from South Africa. 

In this match, Miss Gibson, 
though below her best, had lit 
tle difficulty in winning 6-3, 6-4 
against an opponent whose only 
real weapon was a hard, flat, 
forehand drive. 

Miss Gibson next meets Miss 
Truman. Though the British 
girl is unlikely to win, the gen- 
eral opinion among the experts 
is that Miss Truman, with h 
taatch winning forehand, is f 
most certain to wear the W 
bledon crown before she is 
much older. 

The United States are assured 
of at least one finalist as the 
other semifinal on Thursday 
will be between Californian Dar- 
lene Hard and Mrs, Dorothy} 
Knode of New York. 

Miss Hard, 21, outvolleyed 
and outdrove second seeded 
Louise Brough to win 6-2, 62 
in only 47 minutes. 

Mrs. Knode’s relentless driv- 
ing gave her a 6-4, 6-0 win over 
18-year-old Rosa Maria Reyes 
of Mexico. 

The quarter-finals of the 
men’s doubles produced an up- 
set when Americans Gardner 
Mulloy and Budge Patty, two 
of the oldest campaigners at 
Wimbledon, overwhelmed Aus- 
tralia’s third-seeded pair, Ashley 
Cooper and Mal Anderson, win- 
ners of the French doubles title 
last month.. 

Mulloy and Patty, whose com- 
bined ages total 75, won 6-3, 6-3, 
6-0, showing perfect harmony 
and inspired volleying. 


Japan Junior Star 
Downs Austrian 


WIMBLEDON (AP)—Kazuaki 
Hirano, 17-year-old Japanese 
junior champion, Tuesday de- 
feated Michael Toger of Aus- 
tria, 46, 6-3, 6-4 in the first 
round of the Wimbledon Junior 
lawn tennis tournament. 

The event is an invitation 
tournament for players 18 
years of age and under. 

Hirano’s father, Saiichiro Hi- 
rano, president of a copper 
factory at Osaka, watched his 
son’s victory. 


Down Derbyshire 
LONDON (AP)—The West 
Indian cricket tourists beat 
Derbyshire at Chesterfield 
‘Tuesday after dismissing the 
last seven batsmen for only 91) 
runs. 


Tigers Claw 
Giants, 5-2; 
Swallows Win 


The Central League Hanshin 
Tigers rookie rightfielder Nami- 
ki was the big gun as he hit 
two homers to account for three 
runs in trimming the Yomiuri 
Giants 5-2 before 35,000 fans at 
the Korakuen Stadium, Tokyo, 
last night. 


Namiki blasted his first homer 
after a run had already been 
scored in the top of the opening 
inning with a mate on board for 
two runs which proved enough 
to win the ball game right then 
and there. Giants’ rookie star 
hurler Fujita was the victim 
who pitched a fair brand of ball 
thereon until he was relieved for 
the ninth inning by Goto who. 
gave up Namiki’s second homer 
with nobody on. 


The Tigers added a lone tally 


r|in the fifth for their total of 


five runs, while the Giants were 
being set down in handy fashion 
by Hanshin’s righthander Ko- 
yama. The Giants got single 
runs across in the bottom of the 
third and ninth innings for 
their two runs which were not 
enough to even scare the 
Tigers. Koyama whipped 10. 


In the twilight bargain bill 
tussle at the same stadium, 5th- 
place Kokutetsu Swallows 
trounced the lowly Taiyo 
Whales, 7-1. 


The Swallows showered 8 
hits, including home runs each 
by rightfielder Machida and first 
baseman lida. 


The Swallows scored 7 runs 
up to the 7th inning on 8 hits, 
including the two homers. 


Righthander Zenjiro Tado- 
koro of the Swallows pitched 
no-hit no-run ball up to the 7th 
canto but allowed 4 hits there- 
after. 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 
Hanshin ..... 
Yomiuri _..... 

W—Koyama (6-3). 


001 000 001 2 6 0 
L—Fujita (7- 


10). HRS—Namiki (2) (H), Hiro- 
oka (Y). 

SERVO sccscct -»-' 000 000 010 1 4 2 
Kokutetsu aoe CE BS Gee eS SD 


W—tTadokoro (j-10). 
(10-14), 
(K). 


L—A*iyama 
HRS:—Machida (K), lida 


PACIFIC LEAGUE 
Kintetsu ---- 000 000 000 0 3 0 


er 000 000 10x 1 8 O 
W—Kajimoto (12-7). L—Ebara 
(5-2). 


Game Rained Out 
Central League—Chunichi Dro- 
gons vs. Hiroshima Carp at Hiro- 
shima. 
Pacific League—Nishitetsu Lions 
vs. Toei Flyers at Heiwadai. 


4-Month Stay Granted 


For IBC Verdict 


NEW YORK (INS)—The In- 
ternational Boxing Club is down 
but not out. 


Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan 
Tuesday granted a four-month 
stay of his decision to dissolve 
the ring empire to permit the 
IBC to appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 
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Everywhere it’s served... 


the world agrees on 


a ee CILBEY'S, 


- please’ 


@ Whether athome or abroad 

- depend on Gilbey’s to 
give every gin drink the RIGHT 
TASTE. Dry and clear... 
smooth and mellow! Try some 


Product of the U.S.A. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y, 
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RSMERHED Ha tANS 


June: Deficit 
Constitutes 
New Record 


Japan's international account 
for June registered a new post- 
war record deficit of 114 million 
dollars with receipts amounting 
to 285 million dollars against 
399 million dollars payments, 
the Finance Ministry and the 
Bank of Japan announced ves- 
terday. 


The unfavorable balance re 
sulted from continued big im- 
ports totaling 340 million dollars 
as exports decreased by 23 
million dollars from May to 205 
million dollars. 


Deficits.for the first half of 
calendar 1957 (January to June) 
rose to 399 million dollars. The 
corresponding period of last 
year registered 249 million dol- 
lars credit. 

On future prospects, the 
Finance Ministry estimates, ac- 
cording to informants, the in- 
ternational account will be bal- 
anced around September or Octo- 
ber, but the Bank of Japan 
maintains such a belief as being 
too optimistic. 

In respect to trade accounts 
for June, exports totaled 205 mil- 
lion dollars, or 23 million dol- 
lars less than May. 


“A drop was noted in the ex- 
port of textiles to Southeast Asia 
and canned goods to Britain. 


' Decline in Imports 


Imports also declined by 9 mil- 
lion dollars to 340 million dol- 
lars in June from May. Al- 
though imports of sugar, raw 
cotton and oil dropped, scrap 
metal and other raw materials 
for the making of stee: were 
still being imported on a high 
level. 


Exports during the January- 
June period amounted to 1,316 
million dollars and imports l,- 
834 million dollars. 


Compared with the like period 
last year. imports showed a 
inarked rise of 67 per cent and 
exports 12 per cent. 


' Income from U.S. special pro- 
curement orders totaled 55 mii!- 
lion dollars in June. or 3 mil- 
lion dollars more than in May. 


The total for the first half of 
this year amounted to 277 mil- 
lion dollars, or a decline of 5 
million dollars from the compar- 
able period of last year. 


Although revenue from _ spe- 
cial procurement orders was ex- 
pected to be affected by the with- 
drawal of U.S. ground forces, 
Bank of Japan authorities were 
of the view that the decline 
would not be so great as origi- 
nally anticipated. 

As for invisible trade, receipts 
during June totaled 25 million 
dollars while payments amount- 
ed to 59 million dollars. 


¥ income from special pro- 


curement orders were added 
the invisible trade account for 
June would register a black fig- 
ure of 21 million dollars, or 2 
million. dollars less than the 
biack figure for May. 


Invisible Trade 

During the January-June 
period, receipts in_ invisible 
trade totaled 162 million dol- 
lars, representing an increase 
of 56 million dollars over the 
comparable period of last year. 

Payments during the same 
period totaled 320 million dol- 
lars, showing a marked increase 
of 103 million dollars from the 
January-June period of 1956. 

The balance in invisible trade 
for the January-June period 
would show a black figure of 
119 million dollars if revenue 
from special procurements were 
added. The figure represented 
a decline of 52 million dollars 
from the like period of last 
year. 

Meanwhile, Finance Ministry 
Officials believe the _ interna- 
tional account will regain its 
balance around September or 
Octobe 

To back up their view, they 
point to the fact that the letters 
of credit issued for imports dur- 
ing June totaled 229 million 
dollars, or a sharp drop of 92 
million dollars from May. They 
attribute the decline to the 
effects of the Government’s im- 
port restriction measures. 

The officials also believe that 
the letters of credit for imports 
would drop further to 210 mil- 
lion dollars or less in August. 
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n 11-member French coal mine survey mission, led by 
dent of the French Society for the Study of Coal Mines,.arrived in 
France plane. The group, which is composed of top-level engineers, will inspect the principal 
Japanese coal mines and gather material for a report which will be submitted to the Japan 
Productivity Center apd the World Bank. 
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erre Signard (center), p 
Tokyo Tuesday by Air 


Contracts Secured 
For Generators 


The Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Co. and Hitachi, Ltd. two 
leading electrical machinery 
makers *in Japan, have succeed- 
ed in concluding contracts for 
the export of hydro-electric 
generators to Mexico. 


It wil be the first time that 
Japan-made generators are ex- 
ported to)Latin America. 

The contract concluded by To- 
kyo Shibaura Electric Co. is for 
two generators of 22,000 kilo- 
volt-amperes capacity costing a 
total of 200 million yen, 


They are to be installed at 
a power plant in Efferde in 
northern Mexico by the autumn 
of next year. 


Hitachi, Ltd. concluded a con- 
tract for one 10,000-horsepower 
water wheel at a price of $150,- 
000 


It will be installed at the 
Sanalona power plant by the 
end of next year. 


ISC to Consider 
High Sugar Price 


LONDON (AP)—The Inter- 
national Sugar Council an- 
nounced Wednesday it was set- 
ting up a committee to con- 
sider Japan’s concern over the 
current high world price of 
sugar. 

A spokesman for the council, 
which met in London Tuesday, 
said the committee would con- 
sist of representatives of Bel- 
gium, Nationalist China, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, West 
Germany, Japan and Britain to- 
gether with the chairman of the 
council’s statistical committee 
‘and an observer from the 
United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. 

This committee would con- 
sider the matter and make such 
recommendations as they con- 
sidered necessary to the coun- 
cil through the executive com- 
mittee. 


Uranium Discovered 
In Frengh Africa 


LIBREVILLE, French West 
Africa (Kyodo-UP)—French of- 
ficials announced Monday the 
first discovery of uranium ore 
in France’s African territories. 

The discovery, kept secret 
since last December, was made 
about 20 miles northwest of the 
manganese fields of Moamba in 
Gabon. French technicians de- 
scribed the ore as “rich.” 

The announcement came 
simultaneously with reports in 
Paris that the United States and 
France have initialled a new 
agreement under which the U.S. 
will supply France with 2,500 
kilograms of uranium 235. 


Austins to China 


HONGKONG (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—The first convoy of six Aus- 
tin trucks formerly on the em- 
bargo list were Tuesday deliv- 
ered across the border here to 
Communist China. 

Austin’s local representative 
said they were four ‘three-ton 
and two five-ton long wheelbase 
trucks. They had been bought 
by the State Trade Organization 
in Canton in addition to an ear- 


lier purchase of 76 trucks for 


* delivery in August. 


For 


KANSAI EA LINE 


CHILUNG & KAOHSIUNG 


s.$. 
Osaka ...... eee-JUuly 8-10 
Yokohama ,....July 12-13 
Nagoya .......July 14-14 
Kobe ..........July 15-16 


For 


“SHINKO MARU” 


HONGKONG & BANGKOK 


Voy. 59-Out (D/W 4,017) 


Moji gocccdeooocdlllY 17-17 
Chilung .......July 21-22 
Kaohsiung ....July 23 


$.s. 
Yokohama .....July 11-12 
Nagoya .......July 13-13 
Osaka ........-July 14-15 
Kobe ..........July 15-16 


any Japan Travel 
subject to 


KOBE: 
MOdJI: 
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Added £. il 
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“HIMALAYA MARU” 


A Luxury Cruise through 
the Inland Sea National Park 
INLAND SEA LINER ROUTES 
Osaka-Kobe-Matsuyama-Beppa Route (2 sailings daily) 
Osaka-Kobe-Takamatsu Route (2 sailings daily) and others 
For details and reservations please apply to our offiaes or 


without notice. 
For all particulars apply to: 


KANSAI KISEN KAISHA 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Osaka Tel. (44) 2151-6 
fOKYO: (28) 2621-5 
YOKOHAMA: (8) 1641-9 (OSK) 
43) «=-2151-5 ’ 
2220-4, 630, 897 


Voy. 59-Out (D/W 7,012) 


Moji sscoedsoesealy 17-17 
Hongkong eee July 21-22 
Bangkok ......July 27 


Bureau Office 
alteration with or 
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ry, Trade Beset 
By Basic Difficulties 


By a Special Correspondent 


The “battle of the balance 
of payments” is on in full blast. 

Although keeping their fin- 
gers crossed, the fiscal and mone- 
tary managers know they are in 
deep water. They have run 
head-on against the brutal fact 
that the current economic diffi- 
culty is everything else but a 
push-over. 


Misjudgments 
This may be “Monday morn- 
ing quarter-backing” but hind- 
sight reveals the following “mis- 
ses” in judgment on the part of 
certain competent authorities. 


1. Slighting of the strong 
import incentive and the per- 
sisting import rising trend. The 
belief was that the import props, 
as filling of the raw materials 
inventory, would give way soon. 
However, the unabated produc- 
tion activity has sustained the 
big demand for raw material im- 
ports. Moreover, technical re- 
novation and plant moderniza- 
tion have kept up the consump- 
tion of raw materials and energy 
at high levels. 

2. Overconfidence and _ re- 
liance on the efficacy of interest 
Tate changes in monetary policy. 
The view held was that even 
with fiscal prodding of industrial 
activity, excessés in investment 
activity and import incentive 
could be curbed by raising 
money rates. However, that the 
raising of official rates alone 
would not do the trick was ex- 
perienced in England, where in 
1955, the upping of money 
rates. was supplemented by di- 
rect, quantitative credit control, 
consumption check, squeezing of 
Government loans and invest- 
ments, tax reforms, etc. 

3. Misjudgment on economic 
adjustments. The expectation 
was that an economic corrective 
process would automatically set 
in before the negative trends 
got too far. However, some- 
where in the process, the balance 
of payments began to aggravate, 
causing heavy drains in the na- 
tion’s foreign currency reserves. 
This called for vigorous meas- 
ures on all fronts. The severity 
and duration of these measures 
will depend on future balance- 
of-payments developments, and 
may cause hardships at various 
sectors of the economy as the 
measures will necessarily mean 
the slackening of economic 
growth, cutting of imports and 
even checking of consumption. 
Hence, the “disinflatiorary” pol- 
icy may have to be eased be- 
fore the goal is realized, 


Basic Factors 

But aren’t there factors more 
basic that are being ignored or 
slighted? 

1. Isn’t production growth 
necessary for Japan to take 
care of her growing population, 
to elevate the standard of 
living, to increase employment, 
etc? 

2. Aren’t investments neces- 
sary to raise the technical level 
and modernize plants to com- 
pete with overseas countries? 

3. If in this economic 
growth process, Japan has to 
bump against international 
deficits and cut or slacken her 
efforts frequently, isn’t there 
something more basic that has 
to be remedied? 

One concerns the industrial 
structure, and the other, the 
foreign trade structure. 

It has been frequently point- 
ed out that Japan’s future lies 
more in the heavy and chemical 
industries and less in the light 
and soft goods lines. 


Foreign Trade 
As regards foreign trade, Ja- 
pan’s export recovery is still 
lagging, being only 86 per cent 
of prewar. Moreover, both its 
markets and exportable goods 
are quite unbalanced. Trade 


| 


with America is a case in point. 
Both in total value and in goods 
involved, Japan is not favored. 
The trade deficit is heavily 
against Japan. 


Moreover, many Japanese ex- 
ports are jn competition with 
American products, and hence 
liable and vulnerable to import 
restrictions. Japanese imports 
are foods and vital industrial 
materials. Which means that 
Japan must rely on American 
special procurements and off- 
shore purchases to offset the de- 
ficit. Trade with the Asian 
countries is also not stable. 


Which means that economic 
growth in Japan is very much 
on an “off-and-on” basis—grow- 


serves are adequate, and declin- 
ing when reserves are low. 

Which also means that the 
current over-aii policy may bring 
temporary relief, but will still 
leave the real problems untouch- 
ed. 


Synthetic Rubber 
Project Delayed 


Shojiro Ishibashi, president of 
Bridgestone Tire Co. and 
other leaders of Japan’s rubber 
industry called on International 
Trade and Industry Minister 
Mizuta yesterday and asked for 
the Government’s support for 
the establishment of a national 
policy company to produce 
synthetic rubber. 

The Government had promis- 
ed to help finance part of the re- 
quired capital for the establish- 
ment of the company last year 
because of the urgent necessity 
to develop thg@ synthetic rubber 
industry |j his country, but 
the recent tight-money situation 
caused unscheduled delay in a 
Development Bank’s loan for the 
project. 

It is expected that Ishibashi 
will be elected the president and 
Taro Matsuda, former Develop- 
ment Bank counselor, vice pres- 
ident of the: projected firm at 
the first incorporation meeting 
due to be held soon, 


Red China Catching Up 


In Agriculture Now 


HONGKONG (Kyodo-Reuter) 
Hajime Matsuura, leader of a 
10-member Japanese agricultural 
mission, said on his return here 
wtoday from Peiping that Com- 
munist China had made “rapid 
progress” in agricultural devel- 
opment during the past few 
years though its present stan- 
dards were not so high as 
Japan’s. 

Within two or three years 

time Communist China would 
catch up or even exceed Japan’s 
level, he added. 
' Matsuura, who is professor of 
genetics at Hokkaido University, 
said he had made three visits to 
China during the past 23 years 
and each time he saw the rice 
production there increased. 

He was impressed by the es- 
tablishment of a cooperative 
system but he could not say 
whether such system would be 
suitable for Japan. 

During the tour the members 
of the mission gave lectures in 
eight cities and inspected agri- 
cultural cooperatives in China. 


Canadian Steel Works 


HAMILTON, Ontario (Kyodo- 
UP)—A group of leading Japa- 
nese steel industry officials ar- 
rived here Tuesday to get a 
first-hand look at Canada’s big- 
gest company. The 22-man 
Japanese party inspected the 
Dominion foundries and _ steel 
plant. Tuesday afternoon they 
visited the Steel Company of 
Canada’s Hamilton works, the 


largest in Canada. 


materials and equipment: 
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REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
PHILIPPINE REPARATIONS MISSION 
Tokyo, Japan 


+NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS (NO. 11) 


Sealed Proposals will be received at the Office of the 
Chief, Philippine Reparations Mission, Room 416, Nikkatsu 
International Building, Tokyo, Japan, until 11:00 a.m. of 
the respective dates below indicated and then publicly 
opened at the same hour on said dates in the presence of 
participating bidders, for the supply of the following 


45 Floating Cannery ............. July 15, 1957 

ST Cement Plant ..ccccccccacecces. ae 
Abac Strippers eeeeeeeeeeeeeee July 19, 1957 

49 Building Materials ............. July 22, 1957 

Copy of full advertisement, instructions to bidders and 


other relevant information will be furnished to the interest- 
ed parties upon application at the above-named Office. 


meee 


(In lieu of July 5) 


CAESAR Z. LANUZA 
Chief of Mission 


: 
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Lumber Firm 
To Be Set Up 
In Cambodia 


Masanobu Mizutani, vice pres- 
ident of the Sanriku Lumber 
Industry Co. of Sendai will 
leave here Saturday for Cam- 
bodia to lay the groundwork for 
the inauguration of a joint Ja- 
pan-Cambodia company to de- 
velop the forestry resources of 
the country. 

The development company, 
tentatively named the Japan- 
Khmer Enterprise Co. will be 
capitalized at 200 million yen. 


Present plans call for the. 


company to purchase some 240,- 
000 acres of forests around Kom- 
pong Som Bay to obtain 600 mil- 
lion cubic feet of lumber from 
broadleaf trees. Work is sched- 
uled to begin from this fall. 


Formal approval of the Cam- 
bodian Government on the pro- 
jected joint company has al- 
ready been granted but the 
Japanese Government has yet to 
give approval. 


Four Other company techni- 
cians are scheduled to accom- 
pany Mizutani to Cambodia. 

Japanese Ambassador to Cam- 
bodia, Noritake Yoshioka, has 
cabled the Foreign Office urging 
the Japanese Government -: to 
back the project strongly. 

During the first 15-year period 
the company will fell trees in a 
60,000 acre plot, to be acquired 
in the first purchase. 

During the first year, 2,650,000 
cubic fect of broadleaf trees 
will be cut down, the second 
year 4,000,000 cubic feet and 
the third year 6,000,000 ‘cubic 
feet. 

A sum of 370 million yen will 
be set aside as equipment and 
operational funds for the initial 
stage of the development work. 

The import price of Cambo- 
dian lumber is 20 per cent 
lower than ‘that of the Philip- 
ines. 

The projected Japan-Khmer 
Enterprise Company will be set 
up in Phnom Penh. 

Capitalization in Cambodian 
money will be equivalent to 200 
million yen, with Japan putting 
up 49 per cent and Cambodia 51 
per cent. 

The first president of the com- 
pany will be Princess Rasmi Sob- 
hana and the vice president will 
be Yutaka Aoki, president of the 
Sanriku Lumber Industry Co. 


Bank of Taiwan Loan 


To Buy Japan Steel 


TAIPEI (AP)—The _ state- 
owned Bank of Taiwan has 
made a loan of 9 million U.S. 
dollars to the Ingalls-Taiwan 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Cor- 
poration, it was announced here 
Tuesday. 

The money is to be used 
mainly for the purchase from 
Japan of steel needed to build 
two 32,500-ton tankers in the 
corporation’s dockyard at Kee- 
lung, seaport of Taipei. 

The loan would have been 
made earlier but for the delay 
caused by.debates in the Legis- 
lative Yuan, in which critics 
accused the Government of hav- 
ing concluded an unfavorable 
agreement with the corpora- 
tion, a concern owned by Amer: 
ican interests but registered in 
Liberia. 

However, the corporation 
hoped it would be able to start 
construction of the tankers only 
three months late, instead of 
six months. But there was an- 
other snag. The state-owned 
Taiwan Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion has made available to the 
Taiwan-Ingalls concern only a 
fraction of the 35 million Taiwan 
dollars (U.S. $1,050,000) it has 
pledged for the construction of 
a new drydock at Keelung. 

The deal must: be approved 
by the Legislative Yuan, as a 
budgetary item, before it can be 
carried out, 


Power Rate Increases 
Approved by Gov’t 


The Government yesterday 
approved an application for an 
increase in power rates filed re- 
cently by the Tohoku and Ho- 
kuriku Electric Power Com- 
panies. 

The rate of increase for the 
Tohoku Electric Power Co. has 
been set at 14.78 per cent for 
fiscal 1957 and 17.8 per cent for 
fiscal 1958, 

The rate for the Hokuriku 
Electric Power Co. will be in- 
creased by 14.82 per cent this 
fiscal year and by 18.14 per cent 
in fiscal 1958. 

The new rates will become ef- 
fective July 14, 


~. 
ee 


partment, Japan National 
Kailways, left Tokyo by SAS 
plane for London Tuesday. 
He will spend two wecks 
studying the British commu- 
nications system and survey- 


ing railway facilities. 


Big Gain in 
\A record of continuing growth | 
placed Bank of America above 
the 10,000 million dollar mark 
as total resources of $10,028,- 
279,418 were posted in the 
bank’s midyear statement of 
condition. 

This figure, as of June 30, 
1957, represents a gain of $506,- 
661,913 since the same date a 
year ago. 

President S. Clark Beise at 


the bank’s head office in San 
Francisco reported that net 
operating earnings for the first 
six months, after provision for 
taxes, were $35,108,766 or $1.37 
per share on the 600,000 
shares outstanding. 


“Although this amount is 
seven cents per share lower- 
than for the same period in 
1956,” Beise said, “the net re- 
sults evidence that improved 
income during the first half of 
the year has substantially com- 


Bank of America Shows 


| 


Resources 


$282,196,595 higher than on Jan. 
1.” 


Total deposits of the state 
wide bank were reported at 
$8,937,226,893, or $438,245,509 
greater than on June 30, 1956 
Loans outstanding are $5,351,- 
598,843, an increase of $277, 
738,925 during the past 12 
months. It was further report- 
ed that the bank’s investments 
in securities stood at ¥2,618. 
599,646, as compared with 
$2,619,701,178 in mid-1956. 

Continuing with his report 
on earnings, Beise revealed that 
transactions in securities dur- 
ing the current period yielded 
$300,749. After transfer of 
5 million dollars to the reserve 
for possible loan losses, result- 
ing in a tax saving of $2,366,- 

» a total of $32,779,515 was 
available for dividends and ad- 
dition to capital funds. 

Of this’ total, dividends 
amount to $23,040,000 were paid 
to more than 200,000 sharehol- 


Plan Made for Cut 
In Investments 


The Banking Organs Funds 
Council, headed by Dr. Ichiro 
Nakayama, president of Hitotsu- 


composed of Government, bank- 
ing and industrial circles 
study ways and means to slash 
by more than 15 per cent an 
estimated 1,740,000 million yen 
in private investments for this 
year. 

Both the International Trade 
and Industry Ministry and the 
Economic Planning Agency have 
submitted to the council their 
plan for cutting the year’s priv- 
ate investments by 15 per cent 
as part of the Goverr.ment pro- 
ject for improving the nation’s 
international | account. 


Opinion gained strength at the 
Funds Council meeting that the 
cutback rate for private invest- 
ments should be increased to a 
figure more than the Govern- 
ment-recommended 15 per cent. 


tablish a subcommittee to 
realize a cutback of more than 
15 per cent with the coopera- 


pensated for added costs of the} ders during the six months atition of the Government, bank- 
increased interest rates now be-| the regular annual dividend|/ing and industrial circles. 
ing paid our more than four rate of $1.80 per share. This is 
million savings depositors. $1,920,000 more than was paid B k Cl 5 
“It should be noted,” Beise| in the similar 1956 period. an earings 
continued, “that savings and Total capital funds together (July 3) 
other time deposits have in-| with reserve for possible loan] Bills Cleared .., 177,690 
creased consistently since the| losses of $83,806,828 mnow/] Value .......... ¥53,662,926,000 
first of the year and are now’ amount to $656,409,344. Balance ........ ¥10,935,278,000 
Shipping Schedule . . ing and ing Vessel 
ipping Schedule . . . Incoming and Outgoing Vessels 
TRANSPACIFIC LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv . 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
Daido Line Kohcho Maru .... July 4-4 July 5-5 July 6-6 July 6-7 #£xSF., LA., S’Diego 
U.S. Line Golden Mariner , July 7-7 — -_— July 6-7 # £SF. 
A.P.L. Pres. Harrison ... (Calls Otaru July 8-10) July 6-7 July 7-8 #£LA., SF., S’Diego. 
Everett China Mail ...... July 7-8 July 9-10 July 10-11 July 11-12 Vanc., SE., Taco., Long- 
view, P’ land. 
Inter-Aall Kristin Bakke ... July 8-9 July 10-10 July 11-11 July 12-13 Vanc., SE., Taco., Long- 
(Calls Moji July 7- 7) view, P’land. 
Everett India Mail ....... July 22-23 July 24-25 July 25-25 July 26-27 7 — a Long- * 
3 view, P' land. 
Sharp Vigan ....ceceeeee July 23-24 July 25-25 July 26-26 July 27-28 # Vanc., SE., Taco., Victoria, 
Longview, P’ land. 
PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
; Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
O.S.K, Philippine Maru . —-- ed July 4-4 July 5-6 # LA. Crist., NY., Phil., 
Balt., Norf. 
Mitsui Mogamisan Maru oo July 4 July 4-4 July 5-7 #£«SF., LA. NY., Phil., Balt. 
Sharp Dona Aurora .... July 5-5 — — July 6-7 SF. LA. Crist, NY... 
Bost., Balt., Phil., Charl. . 
Sharp Borgholt seeeeeeee July 5 July 6- 6 July 7- 7 July 7-10 LA., NY., Phil., Balt. : 
Dodwell Talleyrand ....... July 5-6 July 7-7 July 8&8 July 8-10 “— a, an NY., Bost,. 
il., Balt. 
Nissin Unyu Flying Arrow .... July 7-8 July 9-9 July 10-10 July 11-12 a haga a NY., Norf., © 
U.S. Line Pioneer Ming .... July 16-11 July 12-12 July 13-13 July 13-15 NY., Phil., Bost., Balt. 
Dodwell Ferndale .....e.. July 130-11 July 12-12 July 13-13 July 14-15 SF., LA., Crist, NY., 
. Bost., Phil., Balt. : 
Mitsui & Harunasan Maru . July 10-12 July 13-13 July 14-14 July 14-16 Vane., SF., LA. Lond. | 
N.Y.K. (Calls Otaru July 18-19) Seam, A’werp, B’men, ™ 
"burg. 
N.Y.K. Eishin Maru ..... July 11-13 July 14-14 July 15-15 July 15-17 SF., LA., Crist., NY., Bost., .- 
Phil., Balt., Norf. “s 
Mitsui Kyotoku Maru .. July 14-16 July 17-17 July 18-18 July 18-19 SF., LA., NY., Phil., Balt. 
Mitsuibishi Columbia Maru .. July 15-17 July 13-14 July 18-18 July 18-20 LA. Crist. NY. Balt., 
. Phil., Houst., Galveston, - 
Maersk Sally Maersk .... July 1819 July 20-20 July 21-21 July 21-22 — Ra NY., Bost., . 
, - t. 
lind Kaiun Yasushima Maru. July 19-21 July 22-22 July 23-23 July 23-25 LA., NY. 
Yamashita Yamatsuki Maru . July 19-21 July 22-22 July 23-23 July 24-25 —, sem NY., Bost., 
. Balt. P 
U.S. Line Pioneer Moor .... July 22-23 July 24-24 July 25-25 July 25-27 NY., Phil., Bost., Balt. 
Nissin Unyu Flying Clipper ... July 24-25 July 26-26 July 27-27 July 28-29 = ay Ky NY., Norf., 
| alt., ’ 
Maersk Jeppesen Maersk . July 23-25 July 26-26 July 27-27 July 28-31 ~—* on | 
il., Balt. 
Kawasaki Kimikawa Maru . July 25-28 July 29-29 July 30-30 J. 30-A.1 SF., Crist. NY. Phil., 
Balt., Norf. 
EUROPEAN LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Ly Arr-Lv Arr-Lv | 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
Mackinnon ShillOng ...eseeees July 5-7 July 4 ae ee oa Hk., S'p., Aden, P. Said, 
Lond., H'burg, R'dam, 
, A'werp. 
Butterfield Glenroy eeeeeeeeee July 7- 9 July 6- 6 July 5- 5 July 5 S’hai, HK., S'p., Colo., 
Lond., R'dam. H'burg. 
M.M. Line Mekong .......0.. July 9-10 July 8-8 July 7-7 July 5-6 K’'lung, HK., S’gon, S’p., 
; Casa., R’'dam, H'burg, 
A'werp, D’kirk. ; 
Hesco Isarstein ...cccess July 8- 9 — a July 6- 7 K'lung, HK., M'la, S'p., 
Pen., Colo., P. Said, 
Mars., Casa., A’'werp, 
R'dam, B'’men, H'burg. 
N.Y.K, Aizu Maru ...... July 13-15 July 12-12 July 11-11 July 8-10 Aden, Suez, P. Said, 
(Calls Otaru July 5-6) Alex., Gen., Mars., 
Casa., Lond., A’'werp, 
R'dam, H'burg. 
Dodwell Taronga eeeeeeesee July 6- 7 July 8- 3 a July 9-10 N. China, S’hai, S'p.. 
Aden, P. Said, Alex., 
Gen., Mars., Casa., 
A’werp, R’'dam, H'burg, 
Scand. Pts. ~° 
Dodwell Kambodia ........ July 9-10 July 11-11 -o July 12-13 S‘hai, S’p., Aden, P. Said, 
(Calls Otaru July 15-17) Alex., Gen., Casa., 
A’werp, R'dam, H’burg, 
Scand Pts. 
Royal Inter. Overijsel ......+. July 15-16 July 15-15 — July 13-14 P. Said, Gen., Mars. Casa., 
R'dam, A’dam, P’men, 
H'burg. ¢ 
A.P.L. ‘Pres. Taylor ..... July 17-19 — — July 14-16 Oki. HK. S'p., Kara, 
Medit Pts, NY. 
Mackinnon Sunda ...sccosseee JUlY 25-27 July 24-24 July 22-23 July 16-17 HK., S'p., P. Swett., Aden, 
(Calls Otaru July 19-20) P. Said, Lond., H’burg, 
R'dam, A’'werp. 
FAR EAST SOUTH-SEA & WEST-BOUND LINE 
Arr-Ly¥ Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokohama Destinations 
Dodwell Porduce ...... eoee JUly S= 6 July 7-9 (Calls Moji July 10-10) B’kok. , 
Maersk Kirsten Maersk .. July 8-10 July 6-8 July 5-5 July a > . ome Kara., P. 
ulf Pts. 
Maersk Mathilde Maersk . July 5-17 July 13-15 July 12 July 4 HK., Indonesian Pts. 
(Calls Moji July 10-11) 
Aall Hai Lee ccccccccce SUlY G- 7 July 5-6 July 4-4 = S'hai, HK., S’p., P. Swett., 
(Calls Moji July 9- 9) Pen., R’goon. 
Everett. Thal c.cccccccccee July 12-158 July 10-12 July 9-9 July 7 #£x4#HK., S’p., P. Swett., B’bay, 
(Calls Shimizu July 7- 8) Kara., P. Gulf Pts. 
Mackinnon Urlana ....ceceeee July 18-20 — July 16-17 July 15 HK., S’p., Cochin, B’bay, 
Kara., P. Gulf Pts. 
Everett Noreverett ...... July 10-11 July 8-9 July 7-7 July 4-5 -HK., S’p. Pen. Calc, 
Chitta., R'goon. 
Everett. Pablo ...cccscceee JUly 10-11 July 9-10 July 8-8 July 6-7 #£=x=%M’'la, Cebu., P.L Pts. 
(Calls Shibaura July 6-6, Moji July 13-13) 
Aall Helios eeeeeeeeeee July 10-11 July 9-10 July 8- 8 July 6- 7 S‘hai, HK., M’la, B’ kok. 
(Cals Moji July 13-13) s 
Butterfield Poyang ...... eeoe July 13-15 July 11-13 July 10-10 July 8-9 #£=HK., B’kok. 
T.S.K. Kyoto Maru ,.... July 15-17 July 13-15 July 12-12 July 8-10 . HK., S’p., Indonesian Pts. 
A.P.L. Pres. Hoover .... —_—_ — July 9-10 Mla, HK. 
RoyallInter Ruys ..... ecsessese JUlY 13-15 July 12-13 July 11-11 July 10-10 #£4S. African Pts. 
M.M. Line Taurus .......... July 4-6 —— July 7-7 July 10-11 S’gon 
Royal Inter. Tjibantjet ........ July 13-15 July 15-16 July 12-12 July 11-11 HK., Indonesian Pts. 
Kansai Line Himalaya Maru . July 15-16 July 14-15 July 13-13 July 11-12 HK., B’kok. 
Dodwell Ettrickbank ..... - July 14-14 — July 13-13 July 12-12 S & E African Pts. 
U.S. Line Pioneer Minx .... July 14-16 aa ao July 12-13 M’la, HK. | 
Kawasaki Asahi Maru ..... July 23-24 July 21-22 July 20-20 July 17-18 HK., S’gon, B’kok. 
(Calls Shimizu July 19-19, Moji July 25-25) 
Aall Hermod .....eeee¢ July 22-23 July 21-22 July 20-20 July 18-19 S'’hai, HK., M’la, B’kok. 
(Calls Moji July 25-25) 
Butterfield Chungking ....... July 24-27 July 22-24 July 21-21. July 18-20 . S’hai, HK., S'’p., Indo- 
nesian Pts. 
O.S.K. Osaka Maru ..... July 26-28 July 25-26 July 23-24 July 21-22 S'gon, S’p., Kara., PR. Guif.. 
| Pts. 
N.Y.K, Eisho Maru ...... July 20-20 July 20-21 July 24-25 July 22-23 HK., B’kok. 
(2nd call) July 27-29 July 26-27 (Cails Moji July 30-31) 
Iino Kaiun WN | . July 26-29 July 25-26 July 24-24 July 22-23 HK., B’kok. 
(Calls Moji July 30-30) 
Butterfield Fengtien ......... J.29-A. 2 July 26-29 July 25-25 July 24 £=HK., B’kok 
Mackinnon Sangola .......... J. 26-A. 1 _ July 25-25 July 22-24 HK., S’p., Pen., B’zoon, 
; Cale. 
Mitsui Azumesan Maru , July 28-30 July 27-28 July 25-26 July 23-24 HK., S’gon, B’kok, S'p. 
Mackinnon Ozarda ........ +» July 19-20 July 27-28 July 25-26 July 22-24 HK., S'p., B’bay, Kara., 
(2nd call) July 28-31 ad (Calls Moji July 16-18) P. Gulf Pts. 
(Calls Yawata July 21-22, Moji J. 31-A. 1) P. Swett., Pen, Colo. 
a Madras. 
AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 2 ° 
Agents Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokohama Destinations 
Butterfield Changsha ........ July 4 — —— July 5-7 S‘hai, HK., Syd. Melb. — 
Dodwell Delos eee eeeeeee uly 9- 9 eee July 8- 8 July j- 7 Bris., Syd. , 
Mackinnon Nankin .......... J. 30-A. 1 July 28-30 July 23-24 July 25-26 Rabaul, Bris., Syd., Melb. 
| (2nd call) ' July 27-27 — Adela. | : 


(Calls Y'ichi July 23-23) 


bashi University, voted yester- ~ 
day to set up a subcommittee | 
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- Domestic, Foreign Markets 
vow 


Kyodo 


The Tokyo stock market closed 


generally easier yesterday, being 
discouraged by the formal decision 
by the Government to revise the 
present issue terms for debentures. 

In the regular way section, Mitsu- 
koshi Department Store lost ¥2 on 
stop-loss selling. 

Other items of this section were 
weakly maintained. In the mis- 
cellaneous group, many stocks suf- 
fered losses of ¥3 to ¥6. 

Such short-supply stocks as 
former Mitsui Bussan and Naka- 
yama Steel, however, rallied by ¥7 
to ¥8. 

The average price of 225 stocks 
plummeted to this year’s low of 
505.56 or a loss of ¥6.25. 


July 2 July 3 


SPECIFIED STOCKS 


Heiwa Real Estate ... 245 245 
Tokyo Marine & Fire 119 118 
Dt pikisescecedeos OF 47 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 101 99 
Nisshin Spinning .... 183 182 
Ajinomoto eeeeeveaeeveee 183 185 
Mitsukoshi eeeeeveeeaeee 225 222 
Mitsubishi Estate .... 190 188 
MARINE PRODUCTS ; 
Polar Whaling ....... 54 53 
Nichiro Fisheries eee 55 54 
Nippon Suisan ...... 83 83 
MINING 
Mitsubishi Metal Min. ‘90 90 
Nippon Mining ...... 83 82 
Sumitomo Metal 84 83 
Mitsui Min. & Smelt. 98 98 
Mitsui Mining ....... 86 84 
Mitsubishi Mining .. 87 88 
Furukawa Mining ... 102 101 
Hokkaido Colliery ... 106 103 
Ube Ind. ean EES 114 
Teikoku Oil eeeeeeeee 153 149 
FOODSTUFF 
Nippon Flour Mills .. 105 - 
Nisshin Flour Milling 126 126 
- Dai Nippon Sugar ... 153 153 
Taito eceseceseseseeeee 272 267 
Nippon Breweries ... 132 131 
Asahi BrewerieS «eee 145 145 
Kirin Breweries ..... 179 177 
Takara Breweries ... 82 80 
TEXTILE 
Toyo Spinning .....-.- 164 164 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 107 106 
Fuji Spinning cen: Oe 97 
Japan Wooi Textile .. — -_ 
RAYON 
Teikoku Rayon $ .ceeces 126 124 
Toyo Rayon ...ccccce 218 215 
Toho Rayon ereeeeeee 95 93 
Kurashiki Rayon .... 123 123 
Nippon Rayon ....... 116 114 
Asahi Chemical esece 392 389 
PULP 
Sanyo Pulp ....ssecee 100 99 
Nippon a” -cescocoas Set 107 
Kokusaku Pulp ...... 100 99 
Tohoku Pulp coccccccee 10) 100 
PAPER 
DT? Dacccceseoos S00 229 
Honshu Paper .....0. 88 87 
Jujo Paper eeeseeeecee 272 269 
CHEMICALS 
Toyo Koatsu ......... 139 136 
Showa Electric Ind. . 144 142 
Sumitomo Chemical .. 147 144 
New Japan Nitrogen . 88 88 
Nissan Chemical .... 83 80 
Nippon Soda e@eeeeeee 103 100 
Toa Gosei ercesccsccese 108 103 
Mitsui Chemical ..... 141 139 
Kyowa Fermentation. 104 102 
Sekisui Chemical .... 137 132 
Dt Mectneeceneceos 298 134 
Takeda Pharmaceutical 100 100 
Fuji Photo Film ..... 117 117 
Konishiroku Photo .. 65 66 
OIL & COAL PRODUCTS 
Nippon Oil eeeeeeeeee 102 100 
Showa Oil “..ccccccee 133 131 
Maruzen Oil eeeeecece 169 167 
Mitsubishi Oil .....+. 178 176 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo .. 153 154 
nt SE cecccccceceeee 267 165 
Daikyo EL sccccccvcce 108 136. 
Mitsubishi Chemical . 129 127 


RUBBER, CERAMICS & GLASS 


Yokohama Rubber ... 130 128 
Asahi Glass ......... 190 186 
Nippon Sheet Glass . 265 259 
Japan Cement ....... 115 112 
Iwaki Cement ....... 266 263 
Onoda Cement ....... 96 94 
STEEL & METAL 

Yawata Iron & Steel 73 71 
Fuji Iron & Steel .... 68 67 
Kawasaki Steel ...... 66 65 
Nippon Steel Tube ... 68 66 
Sumitomo Metal ..... 76 75 
Kobe Steel Works eee 60 59 
Japan Steel Works .. 87 85 
Nippon Yakin ....... © 58 
Nippon Light Metal . 151 149 
MACHINERY 

Komatsu Mfg. ....... 59 57 
 -MEs ccccccecoe 173 170 
Japan Precision ...... 147 143 
Toyo Bearing ........ 156 152 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
Hitachi, Ltd. eeeetece 97 95 
Tokyo Shibaura ..... 87 86 
Mitsubishi Electric .. 107 106 
Fuji Electric’........ %5 94 
Furukawa Electric Ind. 97 935 . 
Sumitomo ElectricInd. 95 95 
Nippon Electric ...... 111 110 
Matsushita Electric .. 190 190 
Yokokawa Electric .. 130 128 
SHIPBUILDING 

Mitsubishi Shipbldg. . 80 77 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy . 82 80 
Mitsui Shipbuilding .. 98 98 
Hitachi Shipbuilding . 380 79 
Harima Shipbuilding . 51 50 
Uraga Dock ......... 56 54 
Kawasaki Dockyard . 59 58 
Ishikawajima H’'vyInd. 66 66 
AUTOMOBILE 

Nissan Motor .eccccce 108 104 
Isuzu Motor .ececceee 100 100 
Toyota Motor ...cscs- 206 203 
Hino Diesel eeceececee 96 95 
CAMERA 

Nippon Kogaku K.K. 112 112 
Canon Camera eeeesece 143 143 
TRADING 

Daiichi Bussan ...++. 125 124 
Mitsui Bussan ....... 123 120 
Mitsubishi Trading .. 94 90 
FINANCE 

Bank of Tokyo ...... 60 60 
Fuji 76 76 
Mitsubishi Bank ..... 77 77 
Taisho Marine & Fire 66 66 
Sumitomo Marine &F. 65 64 
TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING 
Nippon Express ...... 170 168 
O.S.K. “eee eee eeeeeneeee 41 40 
Nitto Shosen ........ 6 58 
Mitsui Steamship .... 50 48 
Yamashita Steamship . 42 41 
Iino Kaiun ........ a 51 
Mitsubishi Shipping .. 54 53 
Daido Kaiun ...... ee” 49 
Nippon Oil Tanker .. 59 58 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Iokyo Electric Power 734 732 
Chubu Electric Power 633 622 
Kansai Electric Power — 718 
Tokyo Gas *eeeeeeeee 76 715 
AMUSEMENT 

Shochiku bbenSoecesoe BED 1 
Toho TrTTTTiTiTTTTTTTTe 

Daiei eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 127 126 
*l'oei eee eee ee ee eeeeeeee 115 114 
AVERAGES 

Dow-Jones Average 511.81 505.56 


Single Average ......108.84 107.52 
(Stock prices by courtesy of 
the Nomura Securities Company) 


Currency Report 
Currency issue of the Bank 
of Japan Tuesday decreased by 
¥23,580 million to ¥643,661 mil- 
lion from Monday. Both ad- 
vances and national bond hold- 


ings declined, the former by 


¥2,841 million to ¥475,182 mil- 
lion and the latter by ¥3,500 


| 


million to #208,375 million. i 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


NEW YORK (AP)—The stock 
market made a vigorous advance 
Tuesday with the liveliest trading 
‘in more than two weeks. 

Almost all divisions participated 
in the general rise which saw 
stocks gain from fractions to $2 
a share and more. Specialities also 
were actively traded. 

The Associated Press average of 
60 stocks rose $1.40 to $183.80. 

Based on the rise in the average, 
the quoted value of all stocks 
listed on the New York stock ex- 
change rose an estimated $1,736,- 
000,000. 

A further inflationary note was 
added by the news that install- 
ment credit had made its biggest 
increase of the year. At the same 
time, analysts said, the improve- 
ment in the bond market gave a 
more attractive look to investment- 
type stocks. 

Volume totaled 2,450,000 shares 
compared with 1,840,000 Monday. 

All but one of the 15 most ac- 
tive stocks advanced. Fruehauf 
Trailer was unchanged. 

After the close, the New York 
stock exchange issued a ruling 
which barred until further notice 
the use of stop orders in the stock 
of Haveg Industries. Last week 
Haveg soared 1834 points. Monday 
it rose 1414. Tuesday it closed 
with loss of 5 at 76. 

The stop order is an order to 
buy or sell in advance at a pre- 
viously specified price. The ef- 
fect of the ban is to minimize 
fluctuations. The exchange issued 
a similar order affecting Lukens 
Steel when that stock was gyrat- 
ing madly last April. 

Standard and Poor’s 500 stock 
index: 425 industrials: open 51.35, 
high 51.98, low 51.22, close 51.78, 
plus 0.51; 25 rails: 30.20, 30.55, 30.17, 
30.42, plus 0.25; 50 utilities: 32.73, 
32.97, 32.62, 32.85, plus 0.16; 500 
stocks: 47.51, 48.07, 47.42, 47.90, 
plus 0.47. 

Dow-Jones stock averages: 30 
industrial: open 504.31, high 509.36, 
low 502.86, close 507.55, up 4.26; 
20 rails: 146.51, 147.71, 146.33, 147.00, 
up 0.51; 15 utilities: 70.48, 70.97, 
70.28, 70.76, up 0.48. 65 stocks 174.30, 
175.88, 175.86, 175.22, up 1.23. 


July1 July 2 
88 


Allied Chemical .... 871% 


Allis Chalmers .... 335% 3334 
Aluminium Ltd. ... 4815 49% 
Aluminum Company 96'% 9814 
Amerada Petroleum . 1335, 13544 
American Airlines . 19% 19% 
American Can ..... 41% 41% 
Amer. Cyanamid ... 88 837% 
American Radittor . 14%%4 1434 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 5654 58 

American Sugar .... 31%2 314% 
American Telephone 175 17546 
American Tobacco . 72!2 73 

Anaconda Company 66 663% 
Armour & Co. .... 14%2 1434 
Assoc. Dry Goods .. 32 324% 
Atchison T&S Fe .. 24 23% 
Atlantic Refining .. 51'% 5114 
ee CORR. ccccccee | «=6% 95% 


Avco Manufacturing 67% 73s 


Baldwin Lima H. .. 13%% 13 

Baltimore & Ohio . 501% 5034 
Bendix Aviation ,... 58'2 59 

Bethlehem Steel ... 48%%4 487% 
Boéing Airplane ... 43 4214 
ens OG. cccccseen 89% 6015 
Borg-Warner ....... 411% 4234 
Bridgeport Brass ... 365% 371% 
Burroughs Corp. ..-. 4/7'% 471% 


Canadian P. Ry. ..- 35%%4 25 


we Oh acccee AF 17% 
Celanese Corp. Am 15%8 1532 
Cerro de Pasco .... a 
Chesapeake & Ohio R &!% , 
Chrysler Corp. ....- 78% 77% 
Cities Service ...... 87 66% 
Climax Molyb. .... 79 10% 
Coca-Cola ...... ee 
Colgate Palmolive .. 43 43% 
Commercial Credit . 48 48', 
Comm. Solvents .... 1612 1649 
C’wealth Edison ... 38%%4 387% 
Consolid. Edison ... 42'2 43 

Consolid. Edison PF 9712 9854 
Continental Oi] .... 652 651% 
Corn Products Ref. 30'% 3034 
me Ge. ccoccccces WS 301% 
Crown Zellerbach .. 535% 5434 
Curtiss Wright .... 412 41% 
Dis. Corp-Seagrams 2914 295% 
Douglas Aircraft ... 742 72% 
Dow Chemical .....- 62% 6334 
Du Pont de Nemours 193% 1943, 
Eastern Air Lines .. 38%4 39 
Eastman Kodak .... 10894 109%2 
Food Mach. & Chem 59%%4 60 
Ford Motor Co. .... 545% 54% 
Foremost Dairies ... 1634 16% 
Gentral Dynamics .. 58 575% 
General Electric ... 6916  ©70% 
General Mills ....-. 617% 614% 
General Motors .... 4234 43 

Goodrich B.F. Co. . 78% 7949 
Goodyear Tire ..... 887% 89'o 
Grace W.R. & Co. .. 54% 544% 
Greyhound Corp. ..- 15% 16 

 - eae wee CO. COUP 
Ingersoll Rand .... 80% 8034 
it. nesadeeeseces Sente 337 

Int’l] Harvester ..... 34 345% 
Int’l] Nickel ..ccccce 10342 10344 
BER POROr cccccecee 1 104% 
Int'l Telephone .... 354% 351% 
Johns-Manville .... 482 49 

Jones & Laughlin .. 57 581% 
Kaiser Alaminum .. 42 43 

Kennecott Copper .. 108'4 10714 
Libby Owens ....ee2e 7934 80 

Liggett & Myers ..-. 637% 6334 
Lockheed ..ccccccees 403% 394% 
Loew's Inc. ....-.cc 1946 194% 
Lone Star Cement . 3434 35% 
poe PF. Coe. .cce FB 191% 
Merck eeeeeeeeeenere 375% 39 

Monsanto Chemicals 375% 381% 
Montecatini ........ 213% 2144 
Montgomery Ward . 38'2 39 

Nat’l Biscuit .,....-. 383% 39 

Nat'l Dairy Prod. .. 33% 3514 
Nat’l Distillers ..... 26 26° 
National Gypsum .. 42'; 43 

fe ae: | 12946 
New York Central . 333, 34 

North. Pacific Ry. .. 4634 4734 
Ohio Oil ...-ssesee0e 40 40% 
Olin Math. Chem. . 551% 5534 
Pacific’ Gas & Elec. 467% 465% 
Pacific Lighting .... 353% 36 

Pan American ..... 153% 15% 
Paramount Pic. .... 351% 36 

Penn. Railroad .... 205, 2034 
Pepsi-Cola eeevreeeeee 221% 22 

Pfizer, Charles .... 581% 59 

Phelps Dodge ..... 534% 525% 
Philco Corp. eeeeee 157% 1634 
Philip Morris ..... 4115 415% 
Phillips Petroleum . 475% 4814 
Pullman Inc. ...... 61 61 

Pure Oil eeeeteeeeee 4414 45% 
Mls cccccecessoeseo SBM 3816 
Republic Steel ...... 54% 555% 
Reynold Metals .... 60% 62 

Reynolds Tob “B” 5414 54554 
Royal Dutch Pet. .. 571% 5846 
Sears -Roebuck ecoe 2614 2614 
Shell Of) ....cccccce 883, 
Shell Transport .... 273% 281% 
Sinclair Oil ......+. 641% 6455 
Socony Mobil Oil .. 60% 611g 
S. Am Gold & Plat 95% 95% 
South Cal. Edison . 48% 4844 
Southern Company . 2414 2414 
Southern Pacific ... 431% 4414 
Southern Railway .. 417, 4216 
Sperry Rand ....... 2234 23 

Standard Brands .. 4134 41%4 
Standard Oil Calif. . 561, 56% 
Stand. Oi] Indiana . 52% 534% 
Stand, Oi] NJ. .... 66% 6714 
Stand, Oil Ohio .... 60% 60%, 


| 


Stud, Packard 


Sylvania Electric ... 40% , 
Texas Co. ererveversce 7053 72\% 
Tide Water Oil .... 37 37 
TIMKEN ..000.cceceeee 52% 5314 
20th Century-Fox ... 27% 27% 
Trans World Air ... 13% 13% 
Union Carbide ..... 119%, 12042 
Union Oil of Calif. . 581% 58 
Union Pacific ...... 28% 29 
United Air Lines .... 28 281% 
United Aircraft .... 654% 6319 
United Corp. .cccosew 74 on 
United Fruit PPTTT TTT 4514 

U.S. Lines ..ccccccen 3042 3042 
US. Rubber eeeeeree 45'9 463% 
U.S. Smelt & Ref. .. 50'2 51% 
U.S. Steel seeeeeeeee 681% 6958 
Warner Bros. ... «-- 23 23 
Western Union Tel. 18% 184% 
Westinghouse Elec. . 65% 6556 
Woolworth F. W. Co. 41% 421% 
Youngstown Steel .. 104% 106% 
Zenith Radio ....... 115% 116% 


Total Stock Sales 1,840,000 2,450,000 /\ 


BANK STOCKS 
Bank of Am 35% Bid, 37% Ask; 
Chase 47% Bid, 50% Ask; First Nat 
Bos 66 Bid, 69 Ask; First Nat City 
611% Bid, @4% Ask; Guaranty Trust 
643% Bid, 6714 Ask. 


LONDON STOCKS 


LONDON (AP)—A mixture of 
end-account profit-taking and some 
selective buying left the London 
stock exchange with an irregular 
look Tuesday. 

Gilt-edged securities eased on 
small selling and showed widespread 
losses on balance. Steel shares clos- 
ed mainly lower and textiles and 
leading electricals were occasional- 
ly easier. 

Brightest of the foreign bonds 
were Greek issues following the 
recent rise in the United States. 

The Financial Times industrial 
index was 204.4, unchanged. 


Commodities 
DOMESTIC 


By Kyodo News Service 


June 3 
Opening Closing 
OSAKA SANPIN 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Cotton Yarn: 
DR. Axcccceesd: See 1751 
et rrr 1758 1765 
TOKYO TEXTILE 
(10 sen per lb) 
Cotton Yarn: 
BUR. Beoccsscee Se 1769 
POE. § ccwecs soe Bee 1776 
Rayon Yarn: 
Bae. Deccecces . 1801 1809 
BO, FT ccccccces 1842 1850 
OSAKA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN 
(10 sen per lb) 
Rayon Yarn: 
Sth, Beccedeoes Ie 1802 
BED ciencende . 1818 1835 
Staple Fiber Yarn: 
Gules. | hcoscese - 1089. 1088 
eer 1137 1138 
FUKUI RAYON YARN 
(10 sen per lb) 
TUR. pecccccece S000 1792 
eer 1810 1820 
YOKOHAMA RAW SILK 
| (Yen per kin) ° 
SUR. becccccees WOO 2005 
DF occenncecs 1980 1981 
KOBE RAW SILK 
(Yen per kin) 
JU]. cccsccccce S01 2004 
DF cdanenete 1980 1983 
TOKYO RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib) 
TUl.. seccccccee S138 1125 
Tn ee - 1139 1139 
KOBE RUBBER 
@ (10 sen per Ib) 
SUL. beccccccee BR 1098 
Ms Bosccéces - 1127 1127 
TOKYO SUGAR 
(10 sen per kin) 
Oe . 887 556 
DLE ‘nesandne ° 
NAGOYA WORSTED YARN 
(Yen per lb) 
OS nee 893 
rh Pics hen de 981 989 
TOYOHASHI COCOON 
(Yen per 100 momme) 
Wile Dececcccce 428 
4 eae oe 442 443 


*_Unavailable 


* FOREIGN 


By Kyodo News Service 
NEW YORK COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


July 1 July 2 
ae eee fT N 35.55 
SUEY <ceochececen wee 35.49-50 
a) “Seebeeesn cae 35 27-28 
a oe 35.16 35.25-26 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


July 1 July 2 
a ere FS 34.25 
July cocrcceee B 35.48 B 35.50 
ie eecbecace. Gaae 35.30 
ee ae B 35.17 B 35.24 


NEW YORK SILK 


.Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


| 


July 1 July 2 
A white 14 medium 465 465 
A white 21 medium 450 450 


NEW YORK SUGAR 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


July 1 July 2 
Spot @eeerteeee 6.15 6.15 
a “enel oceee 6.14-15 6.10-11 


CHICAGO WHEAT 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


July 1 July 2 
Spot sedoccsce at ae N 21314 
July eee e008 21134 213 
Sept. c.scoooe 214% 21546 
“TT CTTTT eee | 220 
LONDON RUBBER 
Closing prices in pence per Ib. 
July 1 July 2 
Aug. cepoccccee mat B27 
Oct.-Dec. .... B27% B 27% 


SINGAPORE RUBBER 
Closing prices in Straits cts. per Jb. 


July 1 July 2 
July RSS No.1 B92 B 91% 
July RSS No.3 B92 B91% 


SINGAPORE TIN 
Closing prices in Straits $ per picul 


July 1 July 2 
a 380 
N—Nominal, B—Bid. 


USS. Business 


STOCK BROKERS’ WOES 
Only 12% of listed shares are 
annually vs. 119% in’29, 


S$ AND 


LESS BUSINE 
MORE BROK 


YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! 


Insertions accepted by telephoning 59-5311/9 between 
9 a.m. and 5 p.m. for The Jopan Times Box Users only 


(Payment must be made for contracted 
space within 5 days of insertion date) 


Minimum (20 words) 7600 Per Word #25 Box Service ¥100 


EMPLOYMENT | 


Help Wanted 


JOINT Japanese-American firm 
seeks salesman excellent English 
knowledge. Send English applica- 
tion letter, rirekisho in Japanese 
with photograph Box 533, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


| heater 


ARE you a person full of ideas? 
Do you like to write? If so, you 
might be a good person who could 
write Japanese copy for advertis- 
ing purposes. Knowledge of Eng- 
lish important. Excellent opportu- 
nity, Reply only if 25 years or old- 
er. Box 290, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


EXPERIENCED female secretary 
typist with some knowledge of 
French. Call: 40-0191 for appoint- 
ment, 


EXPORT consultant, experienced, 
preferrably aged, wanted by Japa- 
nese Direct Export Firm. Every 
otherday work term, acceptable. 
Box 289, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


SALESMAN Wanted by Woolen Mer- 
chant and Custom Tailor, English 
speaking required, Must be aggres- 
sive, Sales to Security Forces. Ap- 
ply to David Wong Co., front of 
Odakyu-Sagamihara Station. 


Wew 1957 


Minx Sedan & Station Wagon 
Immediate delivery 


C. ITOH MOTORS LTD. 


48-5656, 8451 
(10th & F. Av.) 


JAPANESE TEACHER, of Ejfiglish 
conversation, male or female day 
and night cours:. Apply to HIBIYA 
GAKUIN. Gotanda-ekimae. Tel: 
44-2346/7. 


Automobiles—For Sele 


'53 FORD R/H FOUR-DOOR SE- 


DAN GOOD 
~s CONDITION CALL 


1954 ZEPHYER (British Ford) four- 
door sedan, radio, heater, blue, ex- 
cellent condition, $1,000 Yen or 
MPC. Security Forces only. Tele- 
phone: 78-4802, 


Wanted to Buy 


IMMEDIATELY wanted 1953-56 
Chrysler, Buick, etc., for future, 
present contract. Best price in To- 
kyo. Sunday open. Call: 43-7191/5 
Matsuda Auto. 


WANTED 1954-7 Model Two and 
Four-doors Car. Cash in 5 Minutes. 
Call: JOHN, Tokyo 48-2692, 2565. 
Auto Exchange Inc. 


USED CARS, Any make, year, 
type, highest price. Contact now 
for future delivery. 48-2151, 43- 


5858 Sun Motor’s & Co., 10-Street 
Mita Ave. 


USED CARS 1950-1957 Any make, 
year, model, highest price. Try us 
first. Call: 37-9197, 10:00 a.m.—8:00 
p.m. Tiger Motors. 


Housing—For Rent 


APPROVED complete western- 
style house bedrooms living dihing 
kitchen bath shower garden near 
Tachikawa Base. Call: Oka TAB 
22350. 


ARMY approved Aoyama, 100 tsubo 
land, 32 tsubo house 2 bedrooms, 


living, dining, maidroom, large 
kitchen, tiled bath %45,000. Toda 
40-0486. | 


AZABU western independent 33 
tsubo house four rooms plus maid- 
room kitchen. tiled bath shower 
telephone lawn 65,000. (2) Yotsuya 
western independent house with 
telephone 3 rooms kitchen tiled 
bath shower drive in ¥20,000. (3) 
Ebisu western independent house 
2 bedrooms livingroom tiled bath 
shower telephone ¥35,000. (4) Shiba 
Park westernized furnished Japa- 
rese room telephone ¥29,500. Many 
otherr including centrally heated 


mansions. %4,500—¥150,000. Call: 
33-8787, 33-3413, Nakajima. 
GOTANDA, Furnished studio 


apartment with Kitchen Bathroom, 
telephone, parkable just off B Ave. 
Ikedayama hill, no key money. 
Owner 44-0474. 


$75 VACANCY W/Phone, two bed- 
room, kitchen, bathroom, living- 
room, western style, furnished. 
Running hot water, School Bus. 
Call: 96-3211 Fuji Heights. 


WALKABLE WASHINGTON 
HEIGHTS sunny western-style one 


bedroom bungalow.  liv./dining, 
maidroom, telephone, spacious 
lawn, fenced around, drive-in, 


reasonable. Call: 25-0262. 


YOKOHAMA near Area-2, sea-side, 
5-room house; another 3 rooms; 
both with flush-toilet, shower, kit- 
chen. Tel: 2-2589 in Japanese. 


56, "55 PLYMOUTH, Dodge, Cadil- 
lac, Buick, Highest price, contract 
now for future delivery. 59-6881, 
HIBIYA MOTORS beside Rocker 
Four Club. 


34-57 model Any-make Highest 
price now dealingin-cash Best 
chance for your sale. Royal Trad- 
ing Co. 48-7213, 


AZABU!! brand new 2 bedrooms 
apartment #45,000. Clean 2 bedroom 
fiat house ¥60,000. 18 minutes from 
Washington Heights approved 2 
bedrooms, maidroom 36,000. 43- 
8097 Western. 


AZABU, Excellent 2-bedroom 
western style independent house, 
spacious liv./diningroom, modern 
kitchen, bathroom, maidroom, %40,- 
000 (Approved). Similar 2-bedroom 


NEAR American School best sur- 
roundings 2-storied 70 tsubo house 
with 210 tsubo land. Large garden 
beautiful with many trees. Tele- 
phone, other facilities complete:y 
equipped. Owner leaves Japan, 
must sell immediately 6,500,000. 
56-5771, Nakajima. 


INTERPRETER, Italian - Japanese, 
required for part time job pre- 
ferably with knowledge of chemis- 
try. Apply Box 781, Japan Times, 
Yokohama, 


SALESMEN, American, Permanent 
Positions, above average earnings, 
in educational field. Ages 24 to 35 
years. College men _ preferred, 
though exceptional men with High 
School education considered. Phone 
78-9448 for appointment. 


TECHNICAL supervisor able to 
thoroughly understand and trans- 
late English specifications and 
drawings. Apply in person on July 
5th, 6th by 2 P.M., to International 
Agency, c/o Kokusai Bldg., No. 45, 
4-chome, Ohtamachi, Yokehama. 
Tel: 2-1060{1. | 


YCYOGI TOMIGAYA “F” 40th, 
western 2 bedroom house, liv- 
dining, maidroom, sanitary kitchen, 
tiled bathroom, 2 flush-toilets, gas 
boiler, lawn yard, drive-in, land 
75 house 25 tsubo, ¥3,000,000. 27- 
4547/8 Owner. 


ear Washington Heights ‘%42,000 
HOUSING ORIENTAL. 54-2806, 54-0195. 
For Sale CENTRAL heated 2 bedroom 


house, spacious living-diningroom, 
tiled bathroom, clean’ kitchen, 
maidroom, telephone, drive _ in. 
Best residential area. 40-0883, 408- 
0887 Central Corporation. 


HAKE MONEY ow USED CAR 


“54-57 MODEL” 
FOR {MMEDIATE 
FUTURE DELIVERY 


HIBIYA MOTORS CO. 


59-6881-4 


Tel: | 
“Beside Rocker Four Club” 


For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413, Nakajima’s 
Handles favorable Houses. Aparte 
ments Office-stands Ave. “K” close 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station) 
Address, 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


AZABU resident area western 
style apartment furnished or un- 
furnished phone parking area 
¥45,000—¥90 000. Owner, not agent. 
Brooks, 48-2770, 5857. 


TPYIST at least 40 wpm with ex- 
perience in soroban. Apply in 
person during office hours 417 Ka- 
kyo Building, 6-3, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
54-8057. 


Situation Wanted 


COOK-MAID, experienced, live- 
out. Speaks English. I have good 
recommendations. Box 292, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


DRIVER long experienced, fluent 
English seeks position. Has excel- 
lent recommendation. Please write 
to Box 293, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


EXPERIENCED cook, female, good 
baker, speaks English. Please write 
to Toyoshima, 488 Naka-Meguro 2- 
chome, Meguro-ku, Tokyo. 


AUTOMOBILES 


1953 MERCURY, four-door sedan, 
radio and heater, Excellent condi- 
tion. $1,500 or best offer, MPC or 
Yen. Phone Tokyo 2636-2821. 


KAMAKURA approved 2-bedroom 
house, 2 minutes from § station, 
with nice garden and garage ¥30,- 
000, Box 543, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


KAMAKURA 3 minutes to the 
beach, 2 bedroom house, approved, 
to rent. Parking space, large gar- 
den. Rent #21,000. Please call: own- 
er Kamakura tel. 100. 


PURE western style independent 2- 
bedroom house spacious liv./dining- 
room maidroom ¥33,000. Approved 
nearer American School, (2) West- 
ern-style 1-bedroom house furnish- 
ed ¥23,000, Aoyama 2-bedroom liv./ 
diningroom maidroom 40,000. 
Azabu, Aoyama. Peace Housing 56- 
2873, 56-6352. 


PEL 


G.M. Product 


Toho Motors Co., Inc. 
Tokyo Tel: 48-8111 


1956 PLYMOUTH Plaza sedan two- 
door six cylinder standard shift 
metalic green excellent condition 
future contract reasonable price. 
Telephone: 48-7438. 


GUARANTEED 1956 Automobiles. 
Immediate P.O.E. Delivery: Cadil- 
lac 60-Special $4,695.; Chrysler 
New Yorker $2,945.; Buick Super 
$2,675.; Roadmaster $2,775.; Chevro- 
let Bel-Air $1,865.; Financing, 
Future contracts. Japan Auto Buy- 
ing Service. 48-4354. 


1955 M.G. Magnette Fordoor Sedan 
All Taxes Duty Paid. Radio, 
Heater, 17,000 miles, in perfect con- 
dition. 1,400,000 or best offer. Call 
57-1360. 


1953 BLUE PONTIAC, convertible, 
excellent condition, R&H, new 
WSW, new black top, for instant 
disposal. Call SFC Sorkin, 58-2101, 
Ext. 153. 


1953 PLYMOUTH Station Wagon 
duty paid good condition, bids ac- 
cepted. May be inspected Nikkatsu 
Building, Tokyo. Enquire QAN- 
pen Airways, Room 106, Phone 27- 


1953 SPORTSMAN hardtop DeSota 
6 cyl. p. brakes steering tiptow 
shift new motor overhauled and 
transmission good tires excellent 
condition. Call: office Johnson 
55488, home 55576. 


1954 OLDS. 88 Holiday radio 
Hydromatic tinted glass 
21,000 miles one owner excellent 
condition immediate delivery. Yen 
MPC, 9496-8773. 


ATTRACTIVE well-kept all black 
55 Chevrolet Del-Ray two-door se- 
dan new battery, good tires striking 
interior. Phone: Zama 2705. 


1954 FORD Consul, right hand 
drive, radio & heater, one owner, 
first class condition, tax paid. Best 


offer, available immediately. Call: 
40-0467. 


KARUIZAWA 
Mete!l Tokyo 
KAJIMA-NO-MORI LODGE 
the Kyu Golf Course 

from july 10 
Reservations HOTEL TOKYO 
Tel: 28-4411/2) 


NOTICE 
DAVY CROCKETT, Fron- 
tiersman (cartoon strip) is 
not appearing today but will 
be resumed as usual from 
tomorrow. 


PURE Western large 3 bedroom in- 
dependent; spacious  livingfoom, 
diningroom, maidroom,.2 bathrooms 
w/telephone, garden, Aoyama ¥75,- 
000. Completely Stateside furnished 
2 bedrocm bungalow w/telephone. 
Azabu, 55,000, 65,000. 56-5281, 56- 
2998, Overseas, 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENTS, 1 room efficiency Apt., 
available now. For further infor- 
mation, please call: 46-5291/5. 


AZABU Western style house, two 
bedrooms, living, dining, kitchen, 
bath, maid’s room, bath, telephone, 
garden, formerly occupied by Ame- 
rican Embassy personnel, available 
immediately. Phone 27-9560. 


2 BEDROOM houses with or with- 
out telephone, furniture. Azabu 
30,000, %45,000, %60,000, Aoyama 
¥45,000, Shiba 45,000, ¥50,000, Shi- 
buya 50,000. ARIKADO 48-7358, 


7290. 
“MANSION” four bedroom house, 
livingroom (18 mats), diningroom 


(15 mats), studyroom, etc., 2 bath- 
rooms, telephone, modern facilities, 
lawn garden, (15 minutes center). 
54-7744, 54-820. Sanko. 


CENTRALLY heated 4 bedroom 
house spacious livingroom, dining- 
room, maidroom, 2 bathrooms, 
telephone, drive-in, large garden. 
Also 3 bedroom bungalow Azabu. 
48-1733, 48-3779 Sun Corporation. 


(1) COMPLETELY modernized 2- 
bedroom bungalow, livingroom/ 
diningroom, maidroom, beautiful 
bathroom, garden, telephone (fur- 
nished) Azabu 65,000, Also 1l- 
bedroom house %36,000. (2) Near 
Washington Heights approved 2- 
bedroom house, telephone %30,000- 
50,000. 33-6363, 33-8768 Eastern. 


KAMAKURA, along beach. For 
summering only (July and August). 
Western-style, 32 tsubo, 3 bedrooms, 
livingroom, kitchen, maidroom. Box 
295, Japan Times, Tckyo. 


NEARER Washington Heights roomy 
3 bedroom residence well-built, 
large livingroom, diningroom, 
maidroom, telephone, park in, gar- 
den in Nakano ¥60,000. Approved 
2 bedroom bungalows in Setagaya 
¥40,000, 1-2 bedroom towards Fu- 
chu, Haneda %¥%33,000-¥%15,000. In 
center 1-2 bedroom homes ¥35,000- 
¥22,000. Various others. Tokyo 
House Bureau 50-2496 50-2497 50- 
2498 10th-Mita, 


OMORI—APPROVED MODERN 
HOUSE 4 #£2Bedrooms; Central 
Heating; All Conveniences; High 
Elevation near Station. For Parti- 
culars please phone 43-8426. 


UPSTAIRS: western-style 2 rooms 
furnished, telephone, fiush-toilet, 
bath, kitchen, separated entrance. 
Conveniently located Marunouchi. 
45-5352. 


Miscollonseus~0¢s: Sate : 


PIANO GRAND “YAMAHA” 6 Ft. 
¥300,000 also available to hire for 
the home use. “PRIMATONE” 
Pianos ‘215,000 up, installments 
negotiated. Hire from 4 000 
monthly. Purchasing, repairs, 
tuning, consult OTSUKA PIANO 
SHOKAI, Motomachi, Naka-ku, 
Yokohama. Tel: 2-3692, 7987. 


1956 WESTINGHOUSE automatic 
washing machine. Export model, 50 
cycle. Ideal for local current. Call: 
Pershing Heights 265-2902. 


REFRIGERATOR 1956 model Servel 
742 cu.ft. slightly used (almost new 
95,000.) 49-4283. . 


Business Opportunity © 


availathe 


Marketing 


AMERICAN Consultant 
for the Designing 
Merchandising. of Export Type 
Iterns. Strictly free lance basis. 
All reply confidential. P.O. Box 
222, Yokohama. “ 


SACRIFICING SALE GE _  Re- 
frigerator 7 cubic feet. New Amer- 
ican 4-burner gas range diningroom 
set double bed no brokers 48-2211. 


SERVEL ELECTRIC refrigerator 9 
cft. KENMORE 3 Burner cook 
stove with oven, Highest offer. 
Francey 941 Higashi, Oizumi, Ne- 
rima-ku, Tokyo. 


SEWING machine Singer Feather 
Weight portable ¥45,000 and Ken- 
more Sewing machine Console mod- 
el ¥35,000. Both in perfect con- 
dition. Phone: 2636-3270. 


Old Marsnouch: Building ¥ Ave Ent. 


HAIBARA & CO, 


Wanted | to Buy 


AIR-CONDITIONER AIR - CONDI- 
TIONER AIR-CONDITIONER T.V. 
T.V. REFRIGERATOR REFRI- 
GERATOR Call: 97-1662. 


AIR-CONDITIONER, SHOTGUN, 22 
rifle, Golf club, Top price. P.S.S. 
Front of Pershing Heights Main 
Gate, 33-7301, 33-7555, anytime. 


DEEP-FREEZER AIR-CONDITION- 
ER DEEP-FREEZER AIR-CONDI- 
TIONER Refrigerator Washing Ma- 
chine BEST PRICE in CASH. Call: 
76-1301, 76-7160. 


REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 
Air-conditioner, Gas range, Piano, 
Air-conditioner, Gas range, Piano, 
T.V. Call: 33-3932. 


AIR CONDITIONER AIR CONDI- 
TIONER, television, television, re- 
frigerator, gas range, typewriter, 
washing machine, any camera, tape 
recorder, Tel: 83-7697, 7983 (night). 


REFRIGERATOR, REFRIGERATOR, 
REFRIGERATOR, DEEP FREEZER, 
Air-Conditioner, Air-Conditioner, 
washing machine, best offer. Try 
us first. Call: 40-7848. 


REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER. 
Air-Conditioner Washing Machine 


Best Price. We have repairing 
factory. Call: Anytime quickly 
49-8484, 49-8676. 


AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP-FREEZ- 
ER, AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP- 
FREEZER, .REFRIGERATOR, RE- 
FRIGERATOR, GAS RANGE, ETC. 
-.. TEL. 25-8861... 


MOVIE camera, projector. Camera, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air conditioner. 
Deep Freezer. Gas range. Washing 
machine, Golf club. Fuji Company. 
Tel: 83-2443. 


WHO is willing to sell a used elec- 
tric refrigerator to a protestant 
Japanese cripple-asylum in the 
country? Phone: 32-4794. 


PIANO, PIANO. Wanted to buy im- 
mediately. Willing to go anyplace 
to buy it. Reply Box 294, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


Pets 


EXCELLENT PEDIGREED WEIMA- 
RANER, 3 months old, private 
hand. Call: 56-4719, 6368. 


1 


Trade—Exchange 


DANEMANN 9 ft. concert grand 
including stood. Fully tropicalised. 


Write P.O. Box 404, Hong Kong, 


'IDIRECT FROM OWN FACTORY!! 
New lines of Tablewares, Flat- 
wares, Glasswares. Call on Naka- 
zato Tableware Co., Ltd., No. Il, 
Toranomon, Shiba Minato-ku, To- 
kyo. Retail & Wholesale. Tel: 
59-4481/6, Trade Division (incl 
Armed Forces) Tel: 48-4672. ' 


Instruction _ 


PRIVATE tutoring in French by 
experienced teacher. Please con- 
tact Box 536, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE gentleman wishes .to 
take English lesson in exchange for 
Japanese. Apply Box 291, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


PRIVATE tutoring American, high- 
ly qualified, M.A. degree in educa- 
tion. Call: 40-4266. 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC, THEODOR KING 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon labora- 
tory tests, X-Ray. On “D” between 
10th & 15th, 38, Tanimachi, Azabu. 
Phone: 48-7587 hours: 10—1, 5—6. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL .CLIN- 
Ic, Service Hours 10:00—18:00 
PRIORITY GIVEN TO. ALIEN 


PATIENTS. Telephonic Appoint- 
ment accepted. Dr... Shimada, 
Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th Floor, Kokusai 


Kanko Bidg., Yaesu Entrance op- 
posite Tokyo Station. Tel: 23-0755, 
0756 & 0757. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, Tth ,fioor, 
Takashimaya Dept. Store. Nibon- 
bashi, Tokyo. 10:00 a.m.—6 p.m. 
Call 27- | for appointment. Eng- 
lish spoken. Monday closed. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC. Hours: 
9 a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday 9 a.m.— 
12:00 noon Room 749, Marunouchi 
Building. Tel.#20-3792. 


DENTIST T. NAKAHARA D.D.58. 
(Tulane) main floor New Kaijjo 
Bldg., Room 1102, No. 6, 1-chome, 
Marunouchi. Phone: 28-2403. 


— 


GYNECOLOGY and obstetrics & 
V.D. Rabbi: test for pregnancy. 
Blood test for syphilis. Hosaka 
Hospital No. 13, Ginza Higashi 1- 
chome, Chuo-kwW, Tokyo. Turn cor- 
ner from Queen Bee in front of 
Ginza 2-chome_ car-stop. . Hours 
9 a.m.—T7 p.m, 


General 


AIR-CONDITIONER ‘12, %, 1 H.P. 
Wanted to buy 12 of them, use for 
restaurant. Tel: 33-8966. 


Ss... 
_ 


, Service 


R"PAYRINC REFRIGERATOR 
DEEP - FREEZER WASHING MA- 
CHINE air-conditioner T.V. €x- 
pertly, Speedy, guaranteed. Brother 
Company 29-0870, 29-1922, 34-9464 
(Night). 


For Crna Dicing Roasare 


Steaks Fabulous Suki bi 


TOKYO: Ginza 6-chomeé, 
behind Matsuzakaya 
Tel: (57) 9271 
YOKOHAMA: Bas‘a-Michi 
near Takarazuka Theater 
Tel: (8) 6054 


Available for immediate shipment. | 


AIR CONDITIONED 


Embassy. 


SAN BANCHO uoTeEL 


SWIMMING POOL 


Special discount for long-term guests: monthly rate ¥38,900 up. 
All rooms air conditioned, in the best residential KOJIMACHI 
district, overlooking the Imperial Palace Garden, near the British 
Tel: 33-7814/8, 7671 


YOKOHAMA area-X near Golf 
Court 2-3-4 bedroom house all 
facilities. Furnished or unfurnished. 
No brokers. Phone Yokohama 
2-8047. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan. Oriental Bed Co. No. 
31, 2-chome, Shirogane-Daimachi 
Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo. Tele- 
phone: 44-0322 (C-Ave. Front of 
Kami-Osaki Streetcar Stop). 


DEEP-FREEZER DEEP FREEZE 7.7 
cu. ft. 1955 $300. AIR-CONDITION- 
ER R.C.A. Victor Excellent Condi- 
tion. Call: 97-1662. 


CONSOLE model 1951 R.C.A. TV 


16," converted Japanese current. 
Call: Sagamihara 2476. 


DININGROOM table brown oak 
with four chairs ¥11,000. Vacuum 
cleaner %5,000. Tel: »,28-2636 office 


' hours. 
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Offices in Japan: ies 


Osaka: Tel. 26-4212/3 <4: 
Kobe: Tel. 3-0119 sores 
Otsu Fukuoka: Tel. 4-6355 one? 
Sapporo: Tel. 2-3807 os, 
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Cers available for 


Big Savings 
Stateside & Local Delivery 
All cars carry full factory warranty — 


at San Francisco, N.Y. or N.J. 


OLDOMOBILE 


i 


immediate delivery 


OPEL—a 6.M. Product—also available. | 


Coll or Write 


Tel: 48-8111 


Sole Authorized OLDSMOBILE — OPEL Dealer 
for Eastern Japan 


TOHO MOTORS CO., INC. 


20 AKASAKA-TAMEIKE, MINATO-KU, TOKYO 
On 10th St., Opposite Sanno Apt. (U.S. Army Billet) ~ 


Open 7 days a week™~ 
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OSAKA OFFICE: 


_ es 
Branch Offices & Agents Also Accept Classified Ads. 


BRANCH OFFICES of THE JAPAN TIMES: 
YOKOHAMA OFFICE: (IMC Bidg.) Tel: 83-2061 
ZAMA OFFICE: (Zama-machi) ° Tel: Machida 743 


(Dojima Bldg.) 


DOWNTOWN TOKYO: 


Nikkatsu Int'l Bldg., Hibiya, Ist Floor Magazine Stand Tel: 27-2968 
Washington Heights Area, -Yoyogi St., Fujitorii Brass Shop, 


TACHIKAWA & YOKOTA: 
Green House Silver Shop, Tachikawa Tel: Showa 426° 


ASAKA GREEN PARK: ole 
Green House Silver Shop, Sekimae, Musashino «~~ 


JOHNSON AIR BASE: nguinms 
Yamato Gift Shop, Main Entrance Johnson Air Basé “~~ 2 


YOKOSUKA: sR ne 
Shiodome Asahi Shimbun Agency, Yokosuka Tel: Yokosuka. 2985. 


FUSSA: ae ee en 
Mochizuki Asahi Shimbun Agency, Fussa Tel: Fusa 483+». oe 


Tel: (36) 0176-0177 


Tel: 40-2777, 40-5777 
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KIYOSHI TOGASAKI, Chairman of the Board 
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IGY — The Greatest Good 


As one scientist remarked, the universe itself appeared 
to be cooperating in the tremendous International Geophy- 
sical Year (IGY) project. Sky watchers in Moscow detected 
a new flare $n the surface of the sun and in a flash 10,000 
scientists stationed all over the globe were alerted to make 


special studies of its effects. 


And thus on Monday was auspiciously launched what 
one writer aptly called “the greatest crusade for knowledge 


in world history.” 


The accidental cooperation of the solar phenomenon, 
though, is not nearly so remarkable as the human coopera- 
tion that marks IGY. Scientists of 61 nations are working 
together in this unprecedented effort, in which political and 
all other boundaries have been erased. 

There are no secréts in IGY. Of equal importance with 
the information that the scientists gather is the fact that 
it will all be fully shared. Indeed, this is vital to the whole 
project, for it is through the collation of all the isolated 
findings that the scientists expect to arrive at many new 
conclusions about the earth and powerful forces affecting it. 

The results could bring great boons to mankind. They 
may make it possible to predict earthquakes, for example 


or to control weather. 
covered. Most of the ben 
not even been imagined yet. 


New sources of energy may be dis- 
that will probably come have 


To the average layman all this seems fantastic. For the 
past five years we have been reading of the elaborate pre- 
parations for IGY, which will last for a year and a half. For 
years after that, we will see the results unfold gradually in 
the application of the new-found information to improve 


human life on this planet. 


Along with President Eisenhower, though, we hope for 
other results in this “demonstration of the ability of peo- 
ples of all nations to work together harmoniously for the 
common good.” Why cannot this precedent be applied at the 


political conference tables? 


Unfortunately there has already been one unhar- 
monious note to show how difficult that might be. Com- 
munist China has threatened to withdraw from IGY unless 
Nationalist China is barred from participation. 

Japan is proud to be one of the nations contributing to 
this great scientific undertaking, and we of course do not 
look with favor upon the suggestion that anybody be bar- 
red. Yet it may be worth bringing up the question of whe- 
ther that pride itself is appropriate. 

There was something unhealthy about the great emo- 
tional jag witnessed here during the establishment of 
Japan’s IGY pase in the Antarctic. To be sure we may be 
proud of our scientists’ accomplishments, but when the 
feeling takes on a nationalistic sort of color, we are violat- 
ing the basic concept of IGY just as much as the Peiping 


Government has. 


The thing that should be completely eradicated from all 
minds is the idea of competition in this great human en- 


deavor. 


The various nations are contributing according 


to their capacities, and when the benefits of IGY are dis- 


tributed they will fall equally upon all. 


This wonderful 


demonstration of cooperation, we repeat, is the greatest good 


of IGY. 


Taxi Depression 
Taxi companies in Tokyo are suffering a depression, 
which is said to reflect the Government’s belt-tightening 
economie policies. Overcompetition has beerr bothering them 


for a long time. 


Accordingly, it is right and proper that the licensing 
authorities should put a freeze on new licenses. The agency 
involved is the Tokyo Land Transportation Bureau, a re- 


gional arm of the Transportation Ministry. 


It says, and 


Wwe must agree, that the present 12,000 taxis are enough 


for the city. 


Yet even with the freeze, what can we expect? Normal- 
ly the result would be a reduction, as more and more small 
companies go bankrupt. But the fact is that there are big- 
ger and better financed organizations ready to take them 
over before that happens. Certain private railways and 
bus companies have their eyes on this field of expansion. 

In other words, the present economic difficulties are 
apt to result in speeding up the trend of monopolization. 
And here we enter into a problem not entirely economic 


in its manifestations. 


For the past decade it has been tbe policy to restrict 
licenses to those owning 10, or 20 taxis—an interpretation 
of the law that says taxi companies must have the financial 


ability to carry on business. 


That arbitrary limftation has not reduced the rate of 
bankruptcies. Nor does it take into account the fact that a 
conscientious individual operating his own car might be 
able to take financial responsibility for such chances as 
accidents. All he should need is insurance. 

We are inclined to believe that if the taxi drivers own- 
ed their own cars they would, in fact, be more responsible 
than they presently are. And here we are thinking of safety 
on the streets, which is what the licensing authorities 


should regard first. 
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By JOSEPH ALSOP 


TER OF FACT 


ae 


Safeguarding West Interests in Arab Lands 


FLORENCE—As this repiiten the shaky post-Suez situation in 


seeks to sort out the general _Iraq. 


jumble of impressions left by a 
long Middle Eastern journey, 
one fact stands out above all 
others. 


Outside the close _ policy- 
making circle, very few peopie 
seem to have neticed it. Even 
among the highest American 
policy makers, one _ suspects 
that the implications have not 
as yet been fully thought out. 
Nonetheless, this enormous fact 
is there, staring us all in the 
face so to speak. The fact is 
that the United States has now 
assumed full, direct responsi- 
bility for protecting the vital 
interests of the West in the 
Arab lands. 


This vast extension of Amerl- 
can responsibility is incom- 
parably the most important 
historical development of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s second term, 
Any sensible American, aware 
of our too numerous other 
responsibilities, will wish it 
could have been avoided. But 
it was unavoidable, for two 
different kinds of reasons. 


On the one hand, the decline 
of British power left our allies 
without the strength to protect 
their own Middle Eastern in- 
terests. That began to be clear 
during the Iranian crisis, 
precipitated by Dr. Mossadegh. 
It was proven to the whole 
world, once and for all, in the 
fiasco at Sypez. 


On the other hand, President 
Eisenhower’s special handling 
of the Suez fiasco made it 
necessary for the United States 
to take up the Middle Eastern 
burden without a moment’s 
delay. By this intervention, 
the President in effect told our 
transatlantic allies, “My way 
of safeguarding your interests 
is bettc tha.. yours.” By help- 
ing Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser 
to transform his humiliating 
military defeat into a great poli- 
tical victory, the President also 
increased the threat to Western 
interests in the Arab lands to 
the point of extreme, im- 
mediate peril. 


The extremity of the peril was 
in turn acknowledged by the 
President himself, when he 
abruptly proclaimed the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, In large meas- 
ure he was driven to do so by 


3 Minutes a Day 


By JAMES KELLER 


Importance of One Vote 
NANA 


“My one vote doesn’t count,” 
is the oft-used expression. On 
the contrary, just one vote has 
had a decided effect on the his- 
tory of our country. For exam- 
ple: 

1, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Quiney Adams were elected 
Presidents of the United States 
by “just one vote” in the Elec- 
toral College. 


2. Rutherford B. Hayes was 
elected President by one vote. 
When his election was contest- 
ed, he won again by one vote 
in an electoral commission, The 
congressman from Indiana who 
cast the deciding ballot had 
been sent to Congress by a mar- 
gin of just one vote. And that 
deciding vote for the congress- 
man was cast by a seriousiy 
ill man who had insisted on 
being carried to the polls. 


3. One vote in the House of 
Representatives decided the pas- 
sage of the Draft Act of World 
War II. 

Show a conscientious interest 
in voting, especially in prima- 
ries. God has delegated you to 
play at least a small part in 
applying His truth and justice 
to government. He expects you 
to do something to bring to 
earth the law and order of 
heaven, 

“But be ye doers of the word 


and not hearers only.” (James 
1:22) 


May we always appreciate 
0 aaa Thy trust in us, O 
ord. 


a. 


aa 


te 


Thursday, July 4 
Asahi Shimbun said the cur- 
rent discussions at the United 
Nations Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee meeting in London reach- 
ed a new stage with the four- 


power statement offering cessa- 


tion of nuclear tests. ‘The joint 


statement,.it said, showed agree- 
ment among the West European 
countries for temporary suspen- 


- gion of such tests on conditions 


that the Soviet Union agree to 
the stopping of production of 
fissionable materials for mili- 
tary purpose. The Soviet Union, 
the paper said, must bear in 
mind that the four-power state- 
ment was issued after Moscow 
had accepted establishment of 
inspection posts for the control 
and detection of nuclear tests. 
Any technical difficulties in the 
way of concluding a partial first 
step disarmament agreement 


should be overcome, the paper 
said. 


Mainichi Shimbun was satis- 


‘fied with Japan’s decision to run 


for the non-permanent member- 
ship seat in the United Nations 
Security Council and said that 
possibilities are high that Japan 
will get a two-thirds majority 
in the balloting to win it. Once 


Japan has been elected, the. 


Press Com 


paper said, it can play an im- 
portant role of maintaining 
world peace and security which 
is the great mission of the 
world organization, together 
with the permanent council 
members. It said that this na- 
tiom’s voice in world affairs will 
be strengthened since Japan can 
also become a constituent mem- 
ber of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission auto- 
matically. 


Yomiuri Shimbun commented 
on the fact that the Education 
Ministry has attacked the Japan 
Teachers Union for distributing 
a pamphlet to its local chapters 
asking union members to select 
better school textbooks on their 
own. The paper retorted that 
there was nothing unscrupulous 
in the union’s pamphlet and 
such pamphlets were also dis- 
tributed in previous years, 
Nothing is more natural, it said, 
than for union members to 
select textbooks by themselves 
Since they are to be used by 
themselves. The paper object- 
ed to the Education Ministry’s 
textbook _ selection system 
which required selection of 
textbooks jointly by teachers 
and Education -Board members. 
Board members are _ usually 
diehards and reactionaries, it 
added. | 


Kahoku Shimpo (Sendai) urg- 


ed the Government to adopt a him to form a powerful Cabinet, 


ments 


recommendation made by the 
Rice Price Council on new rice 
prices. The council’s recom- 
mendation, the paper said, was 
reasonable as the new produc- 
er’s rice price was calculated on 
the basis of production costs 
plus a reasonable profit. It also 
endorsed the council’s recom- 
mendation that the consumer 
price should be kept at. the 
present level. The paper oppos- 
ed an attempt by the Food Con- 
trol Investigation Council to 
lower the producer price. This 
would, it said, only lessen the 
Government’s purchases of rice. 


Chubu Nippon Shimbun (Na- 
goya) regretted that Prime Min- 
ister Kishi had no intention 
of convening an extraordinary 
Diet. The paper said, Kishi 
should call an extraordinary 
Diet as soon as feasible and ex- 
plain his talks with U.S. and 
Southeast Asian leaders. It was 
also his duty, it said, to clarify 
his plans to meet the foreign 
currency crisis faced by the na- 
tion as well as new external and 
internal policies. The paper 
took note that he has suddenly 
become discreet on the issue of 
revamping his Cabinet and as- 
cribed such an attitude to the 
presence of various factions 
within the Government party. 
In such an intra-party situation, 
it said, it would be difficult for 


Even the President’s 
phrase about the need to fill the 
Middle Eastern “vacuum,” seems 
to have been borrowed from the 
warnings of the Iraqi Prime Min- 
ister, Nuri Pasha, which were 
transmitted to Washington last 
November through the American 
Embassy in Baghdad, 


The very fact that the figure 
of tough old Nuri Pasha is 
clearly discernible behind the 
Eisenhower Doctrine also speaks 
volumes about the way the 
American policy makers pro- 
pose to discharge their new re- 
sponsibility in the Middle Bast. 
For Nuri Pasha had always, until 
Suez, been far more closely 
linked to Britain than to Amer- 
ica. In the eyes of London, he 
was the prize “good Arab’—to 
use Sir Anthony Eden’s not very 
fortunate phrase. 

In effect, the United States is 
now playing the “good Arab” 
game. American power and 
American influence are being 
lavishly used in other words, to 
rally, draw together and 
strengthen the Arab leaders 
friendly to the West. And Amer- 
ican power and influence are 
also beginning to be used to 
weaken the Arab leaders like 


“Keeps the sun out of my 
eyes!” 


pt’s Nasser, who show them- 
selves the West’s enemies. 


In several vital respects, we 
are better equipped than our 
allies were for this game which 
we have now taken to playing. 
We are not afflicted with the 
vice-regal manner and outlook 
which too many British diplo- 
mats and Middle Eastern policy 
makers conserved from the days 
when British policy in the Mid- 
dle East was backed by the In- 
dian army. 

We are not afflicted, either, 
with a long history of past ac- 
tions in the Middle East which 
have generated Arab resentment. 
Our share in the creation of 
Israel is everywhere remember- 
ed with extreme bitterness; but 
at least it stands alone, instead 
of being part of a long and bit- 
ter record. oe 

Finally, in the persons of King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and young 
King Hussein of Jordan, we have 
two Arab friends of cardinal 
importance who were not the 
friends of our allies. For this 
reason and the others above- 
noted, the new policy we have 
embarked on is not inherently 
impractical, It can succeed. 

But this policy we have em- 
barked upon runs squarely coun- 
ter to the Nasser-style- brand of 
Arab nationalism, which is the 
strongest popular force in the 
Arab lands today, It is also a 
policy of inordinate complexity 
and delicacy, It necessarily in- 
volves much secret diplomacy 
and many accurate judgments of 
character and situation. It calls 
for inordinate tact mingled with 
occasional extreme boldness, 

Altogether, it will afford an 
interesting but rather desperate 
test of American ability to rise 
to a quite new kind of political 
challenge. 


(Copyright 1957, N.Y. Herald Tri- 
bune Inc.) 


Site for U.K. Defense 


By CHARLES H. KLENSCH 


LONDON (INS)—Just three 
years after announcing the 
shift of her Middle East nerve 
center from the Suez Canal 


zone to Cyprus, Britain is out 
shopping for a new site, 


It appears that Kenya, the 
East African colony just south 
of Ethiopia on the Indian Ocean, 
will become the new headquart- 
ers for Britain’s joint Middle 
East command. 


The military facts of life have 
changed radically since just 
after the war when Kenya was 
first being talked of as Britain’s 
Middle East command post. 


The Union Jack has disap 
peared from bases in Suez and 
Jordan. The atom bomb has 
turned Malta and Cyprus into 
sitting ducks. Britain is now 
sharing Middle East defense 
with America and her partners 
in the Baghdad Pact. 


After Jordan tore up its trea- 
ty of alliance following the 
Anglo-French Suez invasion, it 
became obvious that Britain’s 
focal point had shifted from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the 
south, closer os her Persian 
Gulf protectorates and East 
African colonies. 


Britain’s new ‘“more-punch- 
for-the-pound” bargain defense 
plan is also playing an import- 
ant part in the decision. 


Defense Minister Duncan 
Sandys believes atomic weapons 
and jet troop transports make 
it possible to maintain the out- 
posts of Commonwealth with 
far fewer men, 


Sandys has just returned from 
a personal fact-finding mission 
to British bases in Aden, Kenya 
and Libya. He had toured 
Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus in 
the spring. 


He has not yet decided offici- 
ally to move command head- 
quarters from Cyprus to Kenya. 
But the advantages appear over- 
whelmingly in favor of the 
change, 


Mau-Mau terrorism has been 
brought under control in Ken- 
ya. But Egypt and Yemen have 
already stirred nationalist senti- 
ments in the Aden Protectorate 
and Britain isn’t anxious to ex- 
change a hostile Cypriote popu- 
lation for Arab guerrillas. 


Kenya also has a more tem- 
perate physical climate and 
plenty of room for air bases and 
troops training. Aden is hem- 
med in by ambitious Arab 
prices and grim desert. The cli- 
rmaté is stifling and water 
scarce, 


Kenya, which was relatively 
remote in 1947 terms, has been 
brought within a few hours of 
possible Middle East trouble 
spot by the jet airliners in 
which Sandys flew on his tour 
of bases. . 


Despite economy cuts, Britain 
will keep her bases in Cyprus, 
Malta, Aden and Libya, what- 
ever the decision on Kenya. 
And Cyprus will continue as 
joint héadquarters for at least 
a couple of years longer. 


It would take that long to lay 
out and build a new base on the 
Kenya plateau. 


Observers expect the Defense 
Ministry will stick to its inten- 
tion, announced earlier this 
year, to station atom-armed 
bombers in Cyprus, even when 
headquarters is moved. 

Although the emphasis has 
shifted to the South, Britain 
still has commitments in the 
Eastern Mediterranean under 
the NATO and Baghdad Pacts 
and the three-power agreement 


on Israel. 

Britain has a huge investment 
in the Cyprus base, which had 
to be built up almost from 
scratch when Middle East Army 
and Air Force were pulled out 
of Egypt two years ago. 


Only now are the last of the 
buildings, airstrips and _ port 


projects nearing completion. 

But even if Britain abandon- 
ed Cyprus altogether, the is- 
land’s future would still be a 
problem, 


One-fifth of the islanders are 
Turkish. Ankara is concerned 
not only about their welfare, 
but also about the prospects of 
the Greeks moving into Cyprus 
to take over from the British. 


Sandys briefed Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers on Mid- 
dle East strategy and the ques- 
tion of a new joint command 
setup during the past week’s 
conference at No. 10 Downing 
Street, as part of his report on 
Britain’s new defense policy. 

But although the Common- 
wealth Premiers are being con- 
sulted, Sandys has emphasized 
that the decision itsel* is Brit- 
ain’s alone, 


SIDE GLANCES by Galbraith 


i)! 


rats 
“You should write cowboy 
novels in -our spare time, 
Marge—all the plots you'd need 
are acted right in your own 
home!” 


_ Books — 


INDEX TRANSLATIONUM, Vol. 
8, UNESCO, Paris. $14. 


The 1957 and eighth annual 
edition of Index Translationum 
published by UNESCO presents 
a comprehensive record of the 
translated works published dur- 
ing 1955 in 55 countries. It 
offers, not only an authoritative 
reference work for all corcern- 
ed with the book and publish- 
ing trade by the far wider cir- 
cle of those who are’ interested 
in the spread of books, wheth- 
er from the literary, sociological 
or educational point of view, or 
merely from the general inter- 
est in what “foreign” books 
people round the world read 
most, f 

Of literary authors, Tolstoy 
heads the list as being the most 
translated of any writer, with 
translations of his works pub- 
lished in 23 countries, Next 
comes Shakespeare and Hans 
Christian Andersen, 
by Maxim Gorky, Anton Che- 
kov, Honore de Balzac and Jack 
London, 

The figures for translations of 
individual authors in various 
countries show that Jules Verne 
was the most translated writer 
during 1955 in Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and Yugoslavia and the top 
non-Russian author in the 
USSR. The Bible was the most 
translated work in Germany, the 
Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
United States. The highest total 
of translations throughout the 
world for any one writer is for 
the works of Lenin—371 titles 
— of which 328 translations 
were published in the USSR and 
43 in other countries. 

Partly because of the nume- 
rous translations published in 
the many languages of the 
USSR, that country heads the 
list for the number of transla- 
tions published with a total of 
4,282 titles. Next comes Ger- 
many (2,056), Czechoslovakia 
(1,478), France (1,424), Japan 
(1,263), Italy (1,118), the Nether- 
lands (1,104). 


As to the kind of books trans- 
lated, Japan lends in the publi- 
cation of philosophical works, 
the United States in religious 
publications, and Poland in 
works in the exact sciences. 
Detective fiction figures promi- 
nently in the total of transla- 
tions with Agatha Christie with 
the highest number. The most 
translated woman writer in 1955 
was Pearl Buck. Index Transla- 
tionum lists more than 24,000 
titles, 


THE TECHNIQUES OF JUDO, by 
Shinzo Takagaki and Harold E, 
Sharp. Published by Charles E. 
Tuttle Company. 143 pp. $2.75 or 
1,000. 


This is an authoritative and 
instructive book which should 
be extremely valuable for all 
beginners as well as advanced 
students in the art of judo. The 
text is’ simple and understand- 
able. The 550 photographs in 
the book illustrate every phase 
of the various techniques used 
in judo. 
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i Spotlight 


By GUY WINT 


on Asia 


< New Phase in 


Does the directive Mao Tse- 
tung about “rectification” of 
communism herald a new phase 
in Chinese communism? Is 
communism in China to become 
a liberal variety in which free- 
dom of thought and criticism 
will be tolerated? 


No news could give so much 
satisfaction as a genuine libera- 
tion of the Communist system, 
whether in China or in Russia, 
and. much of the fear which 
has stalked the world in the 
last dozen years would fade 
away. But, unhappily, too 
much cannot be read into Mao’s 
speech. Indeed, if his words 
are taken at their face value, 
liberaiization is not at all what 
Peiping intends. Mao is very 
frank anout the . puse of the 
rectification movement. It is to 
strengthen the Communist sys- 
tém and to make it more im- 
pregnable and efficient in Car- 
rying out its mission. 


And what is this mission? In 
his speech, Mao says explicitly 
that communism must uproot 
religious idealism and all ideas 
not included in Marxism. “But 
he recognizes that a limit has 
been reached to what can be 
achieved by force. Hence the 
new and more phychological ap- 
proach. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
assage in his speech are those 
in which he recognizes that the 
weakness of communism lies in 
t.e unpopularity of the Com- 
munist Party due to its bureau- 
cratic ways, its exclusiveness 
and its arbitrariness. He in- 
vites the public to help to re 
form the party by criticizing it, 
but the object is not to relax 
the controlling authority of the 
Communist Party. On the con- 
trary, it is to revivify it, so that 
it can control China with even 
more thoroughness than in the 


st. 

What of freedom of thought 
and the slogan about “flowers” 
and their “blooming”? Mao 
gives a warning that everything 
which blooms is not necessarily 
a “flower”; there are also weeds. 
His advice on how to tell weeds 
from flowers is peculiarly 
significant. Flowers, he says, 
are ideas which help to pro. 
mote the unity of the Commu- 
nist Party and the _ public, 
which fortify the authority of 
the Communist Party, «nd 
which increase the _ central 
power of the State and which 
help to bind China to the USSR. 
Weeds are ideas—of any kind— 
which are adverse to the Com 
munist system, 

It is true that there are ad 
missions about the shortcomings 
and the brutality of the Com- 
munists in the earlier years of 
the regime in China. It 
deplores their “chauvinism” 
toward the backward peoples 
on the Chinese borderland and 
in one version it admits the 
slaughter of 800,000 Chinese, 
who were hunted down as 
“counter-revolutionaries”, 

' But it is significant that this 
was left out in the carefully 
edited text issued in Peiping. It 
is meritorious that Mao should 
now make these acknowledge- 
ments, but at the time when 
these enormities were being 
committed, the world was in- 
vited by Communist propagan- 
da to believe that everything 
was beyond reproach. 

The criticisms, which are not 


Red Trade Criticized 


NEW YORK ((Kyodo-UP)— 
The Mirror Tuesday editorially 
criticized British trade with 
Communist China. It said: 


“It is becoming clear that the 
British insistence upon the sale 
of goods to Red China and 
recognition in the United Na- 
tions amounts to bailing out the 
Red Chinese who cannot hold 
the good will of the Chinese 
people but can only control 
them by murdering them. 


“Why shoulc the _ British 
want to bail them out? For the 
comparatively small trade that 
Hongkong can get out on Red 
China?... 


“After all, the British have 
long since thrown up the 
sponge in the entire Pacific 
area, except Hongkong... 
Thus far, it has been our arma- 
ments, our money and principal- 
ly our sons that have been 
thrown into an effort to con- 
tain the Red Chinese in the 
territory which they now 
hold. ... 

“Therefore, why should we 
agree to the proposition that 
bailing out the government of 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
is to our interest?” 


Red ChinaP 


admitted to have been valid, 
were described then as vile 
slanders. What guarantee can 
there be that now, or in ‘ne 
future, any more reliance can 
be placed on the Communist 
word? 


In the history of the sister 
Communist state of Russia there 


have from time to time been | 


rather similar phases of relaxa- 
tion. Criticism was invited or 
tolerated, but those who took 
advantage of the temporary 
license paid for it later, when 
the regime was once again 
tightened. What they had said 
was carefully remembered and 
those who had been boldest 
found themselves in Siberia or 
worse, 


The test of the Chinese recti- 
fication movement therefore lies 
in results. When the Chinese 
are able to travel abroad freely, 
when foreigners can _ travel 
where they please in China, 
when the freedoms of thought, 
expression, and political action 
begin to be evident—that will 
be the time for rejoicing at a 
new birth of freedom. 


A Communist Party proposes 
—the military disposes. It is 
just possible that the Chinese 
Government has set something 
afoot which may pass beyond 
its control. In that case the 
future history may be full of 
surprise and interest. The Chi- 
nese Communist Party is in a 
dilemma, If it stops the recti- 
fication movement abruptly, it 
will not have achieved the re- 
sults intended, But if it allows 
it to go too far, the yearning 
for freedom which lies deep in 
the Chinese spirit may revive. 
China might then pass through 
a phase comparable to that in 
Poland and Hungary last year, 
and, if that should happen, the 
rectification movement might 
indeed have proved epoch 
making. | 


Readers 
In Council 


Tako Eat Tako? 
To the Editor: 

I always read with much 
interest the articles by Mock 
Joya in your paper. In Tako- 
nyudo by the author, June 24, it 
was stated that “the tako eats 
its own legs when it is very 
hungry.” Yes, it has been often 
said in Japan and vaguely be- 
lieved that the animal behaves 
as Mock Joya related. 


But, is there any such animal 
as highly organized as the octo- 
pus which would eat a part of 
its own body intentionally, 
however hungry it becomes? 


From our experiences and ob- 
servations and also from the 
scientific point of view Il am 
sure that the octopus would 
never hurt its own self, to say 
nothing about eating itself. 


That Mr. Octopus eats himseif 
when hungry is a dishonor for 
him only mistakenly attributed 
to him by human beings. 

DR. LL. AMEMIYA 

Director, Enoshima Aquarium 


Senator Soaper 
By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 
Many automobile insurance 
firms put higher rates on bache- 
lor drivers than on married 
men. It’s hard to grasp the sig- 
nificance of this, unless it re- 
flects the fact that husbands so 
seldom get to use the car. 


One trouble with our society 
is that many a business leader 
thinks he is mathematically 
literate if he knows enough 
bout numbers to be able to 
cheat ac golf. 


If your town is too dry for 
an aquacade you can still en- 
liven the summer with a wri- 
ters’ conference or music festi- 
val. 


Utopia is still a long way off. 
Organizations started with the 
highest, most idealistic motives 
invariably degenerate to the 
point of having officers, dues, 
and after-dinner speakers, 


Not only do we have all these 
juvenile. delinquents but, ac- 
cording to authorities, our chil 
dren are physically flabby. It’s 
not bad enough that they com- 
mit these crimes, but they flee 
the scene in a car instead of 
getting healthy exercise on 
foot. 


| Try and 


By BENNETT CERF— 


Stop Me | 


Stuart Chase has a neighbor whose garden was ruined last 
summer because of a scarcity of rain. “We did everything possi- 
ble to provoke a storm,” he complained. “Left out the tennis 


rackets, washed the car regular- 
ly, planned picrics for the 
weekends and invited guests 
from a hundred miles away— 
and would you believe it, in 
spite of all that, the darn sun 
went on shining without a cloud 
in the sky!” : 


Well-publicized differences of 
opinion among political party 
nabobs merely Carry on a tradi- 
tion, especially among Demo- 
Crats who seem to dote on 
throwing brickbats at each 
vther. 

The famous Mr. Dooley put 
it this way, “When ye see two 
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men with white neckties go into a sthreet car an’ set in op 
posite corners while one mutters ‘traitor’ an’ ‘th’ other hisses 
‘miscreent,’ ye can bet they’re two Dimmycratic leaders thryin 


to reunite th’ ol’ party.’ 


Copyright 1957, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate, © 
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Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 


: Tokyo, Japan (Tel.: 27-1201) 
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U.S. FETES JULY THE 4TH 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States 


Big Emphasis Placed 


On Ties With Japan 


By EUGENE M. BRADMAN 


Director, Far Eastern Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


(As Printed in Foreign Commerce Weekly) 


For many years the Far East- 
American Council has set aside 
a session of its annual confer- 
ence to discuss Japan and par- 
ticularly its relations with the 
United States. Why has it done 
s0? Why are economic relations 
between the United States .and 
Japan important? What is our 
continuing interest in Japan— 
and Japan’s interest in the 
United States? 


There are many differences 
between our two countries—in 
culture, tradition, political sys- 
tems and the like, yet we are 
vitally important to each other 
because we have common inter- 
ests and objectives. This-is true 
with respect to the totality of 


our relationship. And our eco- 
nomic and commercial relation- 
ships are essential parts of the 
whole, 


Japan is an important mem- 
ber of the Free World. It is 
the major industrial power in 
Asia and because of this it is a 
principal target of international 
communism, The friendship of 
the United States is thus impor- 
tant to Japan. 

Our country has played a sig- 
nificant role in Japan’s recon- 
struction following World War 
II. The United States has con- 
stantly sought to gain for Japan 
full acceptance as a member of 
the society .of Free Nations. 
Japan’s very security and well- 


—— 


ainvoy Sends re yg 
To People of Japan | 


By 1 DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II ; 


U.S. Ambassador 


Today the United States cele- 
brates its birthday as an 
independent nation. Just 181 
years ago, on July 4, 1776, 13 
separate young colonies on 
North America’s east coast join- 
ed together into a single, inde- 
pendent country. 

There was wild rejoicing in 
America on that day. And: since 
then the Fourth of July has 
always been a joyful holiday— 
a day of parades and picnics, of 
singing and bell-ringing and 
fireworks. 

But the anniversary of Amer- 
ican Independence is more than 
a holiday. It is also the anniver- 
sary of certain ideas which are 
very much alive—ideas which 
have been held in the heart of 
mankind for centuries. 

T:iese ideas were written into 
the young country’s Declaration 
of Independence by Thomas 
Jefferson. They have since been 
written into the history of many 
nations by men who prized free- 
dom. 

The following words are per- 
haps the core of the Declaration 
of Independence: “All men are 


created equal... they are en- Ee 


liberal reform movements of the 
19th century—apbolition of slav- 
ery, universal suffrage, labor 
laws, popular education, and the 
independence movements in 
many countries of the world— 
based their philosophies on the 
principles embodied in the 
American Declaration of Inde- 


F<. pendence. 


Denies ‘MacArthur II 


tive of these ends, it is the right 
2 the people to alter or abolish 
Rose 

These are simple ideas, briefly 
stated. But few documents in 
history have had such far-reach- 
ing consequences. Historians 
state that most of the great 


dowed by their Creator with @ 


certain unalienable 


rights ee ot ae 


among these. . .life, liberty and = = < 


the pursuit of happiness...To 
secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the govern- 
ed... whenever 
government becomes destruc- 


being are inextricably related 
to those of the United States. 


any form of ; 


Commercial relationship with oo - : 
the United States are vitally im- * . 4. 


portant to Japan. 
pan’s best customer and have 
been so for many years. The 
Japanese have many commer- 
cial representatives living in 
and doing business in the 
United States. The United 
States has been and continues 
as Japan’s principal source of 
raw materials, machinery and 
equipment, and industrial know- 
how. 

And no one needs to tell the 

Continued on Page 6 


We -are Ja- ae : 


The Statue of Liberty, : a  aieunaia hates on Liberty Island in 


Today when free _ govern- 


ments face the challenge of a 


new tyranny, and totalitarian 
reaction masquerades as liberal- 
ism, the people of our country, 
with freedom loving people 
everywhere, take thought to 
rededicating themselves to the 
ideals of freedom, equality and 
justice which inspired the 
authors of the Declaration of 
Independence 181 years ago. 
I extend on this day of our 
nation’s birth my warmest 


greetings to the people of Japan | 


with whom it is our honor to 
stand as friends in the frater- 
nity of free nations. 


New York Harbor, has become a patriotic symbol which is 


frequently part of Independence Day celebrations. It 


was 


given to the United States by the people of France. 
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MELTING POT 
BEGINS TO BOIL 
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Common Cause Unites 
People of Many Lands 


Even in its earliest wy 
America was a melting-pot of 
diverse nationalities and faiths. 
During almost 170 years of 
American colonial existence— 
from 1607 to 1776—voyagers 
from Holland, England, France, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Sweden and elsewhere settled in 
the New World. They left 
familiar communities in which 
they had roots to transplant 
themselves in strange soil thous- 
ands of miles away. 


Why did they come? They 
came because the Old World 
had denied them economic op- 
portunity or had penalized them 
for their religious beliefs. And 
they came because America 
seemed to them a land of un- 
paralleled economic opportunity. 


Nature was especially lavish 
in America. There was plenty 
of food in the form of fish in 
the many rivers and streams, in 
the form of wild fowl and fruit. 
But what most attracted the 
first European settlers were the 
vast stretches of virgin soil and 


untouched woodlands, - 
America’s natural wealth, 
however, was not to be had 


easily. The immigrants had to 
join in a common struggle with 
the fd¥ces of nature. Differ- 
ences of language and customs 
faded in signficance before the 
overriding importance of the 
common effort to subdue the 
wilderness. The pioneering life 
made frequent mutual assistance 
necessary for survival. 

In 1782, shortly after the 


_ 


: Felicitations 


| the United States of Anterica 
: and « 
the Republic of the Philippines 
on their Independence Days 


goodwill visit. ta Burma. . 


American Revolution, Hector St. 
John de Crevecoeur, a French- 
man who lived for a time in the 
state of Pennsylvania, made a 
striking observation. He re- 
marked that one of the notable 
aspects of this society was the 
way in which “individuals of 


all nations are melted into a- 


new race of men.” 


“I could point out,” Creve- 
coeur declared, “a family whose 
grandfather was an Englishman, 
whose wife “was Dutch, whose 
son married a Frenchwoman, 
and whose present four sons 
have now four wives of dif- 
ferent nations....” 


Of course, despite the diversity 
of American colonial society, 
English culture was dominant. 
But the fact} that many non- 
English natfonal groups were 
distributed throughout the colo- 
nies helped to weaken the ties 
which bound the colonies to the 
mother country, 

As the colonies matured and 
prospered, they became more 
self confident and increasingly 
resented England’s restrictions 
on their trade, industry and self- 
rule. In the end, colonists of all 
nationalities, non-English as well 
as English, asserted themselves 
in behalf of liberty for the in- 
dividual and.independence for 
the country. | 

For instance, it was the son 
of a German immigrant, John 
Peter Zenger, who fought for 
freedom of the press in colonia 
New York. -A native of the 
colony of Virginia, Patrick 
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Prime Minister Kishi (center) accompanied by his suite and Burmese officials 
visited the famous Shwedagon Pagoda of 


»~e@ertee a 


Rangoon May 23 during his 
AP. News Photo — 


All the articles ap- 
pearing on pages 2, 3, 
4 and 5 of this special 
edition are taken from 
a series entitled “The 
Making of America” 
by Allan Nevine, Pro- 
fessor of American 
History at Columbia 
University. 


Henry, who boldly called for re- 
sistance against British rule, was 
of Scottish descent. 


John Morton, a signer of the 
Declaration® of Independence, 
traced his ancestry to the first 
Swedish colony founded in 
America. And it was Paul Re- 
vere, of French Huguenot back- 


ground, who carried the news" am 


of the approach of British troops 
in Massachusetts. 

Out of this unity for a com- 
mon cause, against a common 
oppressor, emerged an American 
tradition of tolerance: tolerance 
for people of different back- 
grounds and tolerance for people 
of different beliefs. 
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Independence Hall in Philadelphia contains the famous 
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Liberty Bell which was rung in July 1776 to proclaim the 


Declaration of Independence. 


To the left is a statue of John 


Barry, a naval officer of the American Revolutionary period. 


Just as the colonists represent- 
ed a mixture of nationalities, so 
they also represented a mixture 
of religious sects. This situation 
is a little surprising at first 
sight, since almost all of the set- 
tlers shared a common religious 
background in _ Christianity. 
With such a common. back- 
ground, one might have expect- 
ed a wide uniformity of religi- 
ous beliefs. But this was not 
e case. To understand the re- 
bus diversity of the colonists, 
must refer back to the Eu- 


—_—— 


S. Robertson, 


Representatives, 


Peace. 


pledge to fulfill our dut 
of the Free World. 


rope from which they came. 


Shortly after the discovery of 
America, in the early part of 
the 16th century, western Eu- 
rope experienced a major reli- 
gious upheaval known as the 


Reformation. This was the 
movement that divided the 
Christian world into Catholics 


and Protestants, with Protes- 
tants subdividing among them- 
selves into a number of smaller 
sects. One immediate result of 
the Reformation was an out- 
burst of religious intolerance, 


Prime Minister Kishi and President Eisenhower held their initial conference on 
Wednesday, June 19. Seated, left to right: President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Kishi and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. Standing, left to right: Walter 

Assistant Secretary of States for Far Eastern Affairs; Koichiro 
Asakai, Japanese Ambassador to the United States; Douglas MacArthur II, U:S. 
Ambassador to Japan; and Takizo Matsumoto, 


a 


In congratulating the United States of America and the 
Republic of the Philippines on their respective National Days, : 
we pay honor to the great spirit which has inspired them in 
the past, which has led them to fight for Liberty, Justice and 


Our Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi has visited Asia coun- 
tries and the United States in accordance with our Party plat- | 
form, which, we believe, has contributed greatly to the unity 
of the Free World. And it is our great pleasure that the true 
aim of Mr. Kishi’s tour was properly evaluated; and we 
y in the future as one of the members 


__ THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF JAPAN 


member of the Japanese House of 


Early Religious Strife 


extending to the point of actual 
religious wars. 


Catholic France was hostile to 
the Protestant Huguenots; Angli- 
can England oppressed the Puri- 
tans and Catholics; Lutheran 
Germany discriminated against 
the Anabaptists. All of this in- 
tolerance and antagonism pro- 
vided a number of religious 
groups with sufficient reason to 
make the hazardous voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean. And 
these seekers after religious asy- 

Continued on Page 5 
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COLONISTS SUFFER GREAT HARDSHIPS © 


United States history has 
often been described as 
beginning in the year 1492, 
when an Italian seaman, Chris- 


topher Columbus, seeking a 
new route to India, touched soil 
in the Americas. But it might 
also be argued that the history 
of what is now the United 
States began in the year 1607, 
when 105 men landed on the 
shores of the’ North American 
continent and established the 
first permanent settlement ia 
the New World. 


It is unlikely that these men 
thought of themselves’ as 
making history. For five 
months they had been tossed 
about in three small ships on 
the broad Atlantic Ocean, and 
on finally arriving they have 
been simply glad to be on solid 
land once again. 


They had come from Eng: 
land to try their fortunes in 
the New World in the area call- 
ed Virginia and in a colony 
they named Jamestown, after 
James the First, the King of 
England at the time. 


Their early experiences in 
Jamestown were discouraging, 
to say the least. For these set- 
tlers neither understood nor 
were prepared for the problems 
of colonization. Their main 
purpose was to locate the pre- 
cious metals they thought were 
to be found somewhere in the 
interior of the country. 


They did not find these preci- 
ous metals; and even if they 
had found them, that would not 
have solved the desperate prob- 
lems of survival. For first there 
was the problem of getting 
— food from uncultivated 
and. 


The winters, particularly, 
were cruel and the winter of 
1610 became known as the 


“starving time”’—during which 


— 


ss 


the Jamestown settlers tried to 
survive on roots, berries and 


rotted grains. Then an epide- 
mic of malaria from the sur- 
rounding swamps took a heavy 
toll in death. Also, the nearby 
Indian tribes were at first ex- 
tremely hostile to the newcom- 
ers and killed many of them. In 
the first¥six months of the set- 
tlement’s existence, about three- 
fourths of the colonists died, 


But soon the surviving settlers 
and those who followed them to 
America adjusted to the facts of 
their new life. That the colony 
held together during those early 
years of misery.can be credited 
to the leadership of Captain 
John Smith, a man of many ta- 
lents—a soldier of fortune, a geo- 
grapher, a writer and an able 
administrator. Captain Smith 


succeeded in establishing friend- 
ly relations with the Indians 
who then supplied corn to the 
starving colonists. 


Despite the hardships they en- 
countered, the settlers survived 
and even spread along the var- 
ious river banks of Virginia. 
They were sustained hy the hope 
that rich soil, farmed diligent- 
ly to produce a_ profitable 
tobacco crop, would = assure 
permanence to this outpost of 
English civilization. 


Further north, on the New 
England coast, the Pilgrims, 
who had landed at Plymouth 
in December, 1620, encountered 
similar difficulties. This com- 
pany of 50 men, 20 women and 
34 children braved the long 
voyage from Europe for reasons 
of. faith; they sought a haven 


where they might enjoy the 
practice of their religious be- 
liefs without the interference 
of unsympathetic or hostile 
authorities. 


Before they could plant a 
colony, however, exposure and 
disease had wiped out half their 
original number. And succes- 
sive poor harests in the three 
years at followed added to 
their suffering. 


But assisted by friendly In- 
dians and sustained by their 
faith, they succeeded by 1623 
in establishing themselves firm- 
ly in the wilderness. Seven 
years later when the great Puri- 
tan migration to Massachusetts 
Bay got under way, the village 
of Plymouth was already a 
thriving settlement on the coast. 

The Puritan migration from 


Spirit of Independence 


The first American frontier 
was the Atlantic seacoast, where 
the earliest colonists. settled. 
But in a remarkably short time, 
these newcomers transformed a 
wilderness into centers of sta- 
ble community life, based main- 
ly on large tobacco plantations 
in the south, and on small-scale 
farms and industries in north- 
ern New *¥ngland. 


However, no sooner had the 
seaboard been settled, than 
curious and restless pioneers 
pushed their way inland to the 
western frontier, where there 
was always a new wilderness to 
be explored and settled. 


These frontiersmen had one 
great advantage over the first 
settlers in America: they did 
not expect to find sudden wealth 
in the uncharted forests of the 
west. Therefore they were will- 


the crafts of forest life—how to 
move safely and rapidly through 
the woods full of wild animals, 
how to hunt and fish and clear 
land, 


Such forest wisdom helped 
mitigate the worst hardships of 
pioneering. But frontier life 
still remained hard and solitary 
and it still demanded of ‘the 
pioneer a high degree of forti- 
tude, courage and self-reliance. 

It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the men and women 
who possessed these qualities 
also developed an independence 
of spirit and a strong individu- 
alism that resented any attempts 
by distant governments to put 
restraints on them. 


This spirit of independence 
and individualism showed itse¥# 
in a rebellion that occurred in 
the late 17th century—100 years 
before the American Revolu- 


tion. The frontier farmers of 
Virginia were aroused to action 
by the provincial government's 
corrupt land policies; by its re- 
fusal to protect the frontier 
against hostile Indian raids: by 
high: taxes; and, on top of all 
this, by the failure of the to- 
bacco crop. 


For a short time* their rebel- 
lion was successful. Led by 
Nathaniel Bacon—a wealthy 
seaboard aristocrat who saw 
the justice of the frontiersmen’s 
complaints—the western farmers 
seized the provincial assembly 
in Jamestown and passed a se- 
ries of laws that struck at the 
tyrannical policies of the gov- 
ernor. nis 


The rebellion collapsed short- 
ly after Bacon fell ill and died. 
But it-proved beyond doubt that 
the’ American colonist was both 
Continued on Page 5 


England was much larger and 
better financed than that of the 


Pilgrims had been. In the year 
1630 alone, a thousand people 
came to the Bay colony, more 
than three times as many as 
had come to Plymouth in a de- 
cade. Despite their greater 
numbers and larger resources, 
these groups also encountered 
hardships. 


Many arrived sick, and all 
suffered from the meager sup- 
ply of food. The New England 
winter proved a bitter enemy, 
Bark wigwams and _ sailcloth 
tents—the settlers’ first make- 
shift homes—were inadequate 
shelter against the winds\ and 
the cold. So many died Ythat 
Governor n Winthrop wrote 
of this peridd that “Almost in 
every family, lamentation, 
mourning and woe was heard 


But the Puritans, like the Pil- 
grims, were sustained by their 
faith and were steadfast in 
their purposes. Out of their ef- 
forts rose the city of Boston, 
which eventually became not 
only the commercial and poli- 
tical center of New England, 
but also a center from which 
ideas on religion, manners and 
morals radiated far and wide, 
exerting enormous influence on 
American life throughout the 
succeeding centuries. 


By the latter part of the 17th 
century, the main hazards of 
settlement were largely elimi- 
nated. Indeed, in 1680, a new 
settier from England reported 
that he was able to “hire” a 
house for the winter, purchase 
necessary goods at “reasonable 
rates,” and obtain food and 
drink comparable in quality to 
anything he could get in Eng- 
land. But these improved con- 
ditions prevailed only along the 
settled eastern seaboard. 
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From the very beginning of 
the settling of America, the 
colonists—whether in northern 
Massachusetts or southern Vir- 
ginia—had much in common. 
They were mostly English, al- 
though people from many other 
European countries had also 
come to the new land. And be- 
ing predominantly English, they 
were accustomed to the British 
tradition of self-government, 
with trial by jury and other pro- 
tections of the individual. 

Aside from this common back- 
.| ground, the colonists also had 
common problems and common 
interests. They were all in- 
terested, for example, in greater 
freedom of trade and they were 
all interested in better protec- 
tion against hostile Indians as 
well as in better relations with 
those American Indian tribes 
that were willing to be friendly. 


Dividing Factors 


But despite all that they had 
in common, there were also 
many forces that keep the colo- 
nies apart and delayed their 
final union until the American 
Revolution broke out in 1776. 
First, there was the matter 
of geography. The _ colonies 
were spread out along a thou- 
sand miles of coastline. Dis- 
tances between them were of- 
ten great and the roads were 
bad and frequently dangerous. 


JINITIAL ATTEMPTS 
TO UNIFY COLONIES 


In those days, a coach trip of 
a few hundred miles took sev- 
eral weeks. 


Also, new settlements any- 
where have a tendency to con- 
centrate on their own urgent 
local problems. Only a few in- 


dividuals in the colonies had 
any real vision of a _ larger 
union. Besides, there were 


many points of conflict within 
each colony and between the 
various colonies that worked 
against the idea of unity. 


These included differences of 
religion and national origin, as 
well as conflicting economic in- 
terests—between the merchants 
in the north, for example, and 
the tobacco and ri¢e plantation 
farmers in the south, 


Steps Toward Unity 


One of the most fascinating 
aspects of American colonial 
history is the slow process by 
which the colonies learn to 
work together and to submerge 
their differences in order to ad- 
vance their more’ important 
mutual interests. 


For the American Revolution 
did not come about by acci- 
dent. It was the _ result, in 
great part, of small steps which 
progressively led the diverse 
sections to get to know each 
other, to cooperate in limited 
matters, and finally to join to- 
gether as brothers in the com- 
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. 


mon cause of freedom and _ in- 
dependence. . 

From the very beginning, at- 
tempts were made to improve 
the roads between colonies, 
Soon mail communications were 
set up and printing presses im- 
ported. As letters, newspapers 
and pamphlets increasingly cir- 
culated among the colonies, men 
separated by large distances 
could exchange ideas and share 


their sentiments. And on this 
basis, they could embark on 
common actions. 


Early Cooperation 


The first joint action by sev- 
eral colonies took place in the 
New England settlements along 
the North Atlantic Coast, littie 
more than 20 years after the 
first settlers arrived in that area. 
In 1643, the four settlements of 
Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New Haven 
joined together into the New 
England Confederation. 


They hoped to establish a 
“firm and perpetual league of 
friendship and amity for offense 
and defense, mutual advice and 
succor ... and for their own 
mutual safety and welfare.” 
This group met for many years, 
but later broke up into two é6e- 
parate colonies, instead of the 
four original ones. 


Another early example of co- 
operation was the formation of 
a mutual benefit society to in- 
crease trade between Virginia, 
Massachusetts and New York. 
Although this society did not ac- 
complish very much, it did pro- 
vide a precedent for future co- 
operation, under more critical 
circumstances. 


But the most ambitious effort 
to unite the American colonies 
came in 1754, some 20 years be- 
fore the American Revolution, 
in the midst of the great strug- 
gle between England '= and 
France for domination of the 
New World. 


This was the so-called Albany 
Plan of Union, proposed by one 
who was perhaps the most emi- 
nent and many-sided American 
of his day, Benjamin Franklin. 
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George Washington aA 
First U.S. President 


FERTILE 


Continued From Page 3 
willing and able to assert his 
rights against the corruption or 
despotism of governmental au 
thorities. 

And this independent spirit 
persisted. A little “The Ameri- 
can Colonial Frontier and the 
Spirit of Independence” less 
than.a century later, Patrick 
Henry—repesenting the same 
Virginia frontier elements that 
Bacon had let—aroused not only 


Tolerance Grows 


Continued From Page 2 
Jum joined those who came to 
America for fresh economic op- 
portunities, thus swelling the 
flow of immigrants to the New 
World, 

Nor did the religious anta- 
gonisms disappear as a result of 
the long voyage to America. The 
new immigrants imported their 
Old World prejudices with them. 
Only time and patience proved 
that tolerance of other religions 
operated for the benefit of all. 
But before this hard lesson was 
learned, the dominant religious 
groups in several colonies often 
persecuted cruelly those who 
dissented from their views. 

The Puritans of New England, 
for example, drove Quakers out 
of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, hanged a few who dared to 
return, and warned another 
group, the Baptists, that they 
would do well to direct their 
footsteps elsewhere. 

But by a curious quirk of his- 
tory, Puritan intolerance in- 
directly contributed to the cause 
of religious freedom in America, 
For one of the dissenting minis- 
ters banished from the Mas- 
sachusetts colony was Roger 


Williams, who phrased his 
starting principle in_ these 
words: “No one_ should be 


bound to worship against his 
own consent.” 

In the winter of his banish- 
ment, Williams plunged through 
the snowy wilderness to the 
present site of Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he found- 
ed a new colony—and the first 
modern 


of the complete separation of 
church and state, 

Other sects and colonies ad- 
vocated doctrines of religious 
freedom similiar to that preach- 
ed by Williams. The Baptists, 


for example, held that “the 


' 
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— 


magistrate is not by virtue of 
his office to meddle with reli- 
gion or matters of conscience.” 


Maryland, although it was 
founded initially as a refuge for 
Catholics, extended freedom of 
worship to any of the numer- 
ous Protestants who migrated to 
the colony. And the peace-lov- 
ing Quakers of Pennsylvania 
were so firm in their belief in 
religious liberty that, by the 
time of the Revolution, Penn- 
syilvania contained a_ greater 
variety of religious sects than 
any other colony in the world. 

In great measure, the growth 
of tolerance in America was the 
result of the variety of religions 
that existed side by side in each 
colony, with every sect anxi- 
ously guarding its rights against 
invasion. or infringement by 
others. here such a variety of 
faiths ye and where 
none could doniinate, it was al- 
most inevitable that freedom 
of worship should become the 
common objective of all the colo- 
nists. 

It was for this reason that the 
first amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States pro- 
vided for the free exercise of re- 
ligion. This agreement to dis- 
agree was a necessary com- 
promise on the part of a people 
of different religious and MNa- 
tional backgrounds. 


| 


FREEDOM FINDS 


GROUND 


his own province, but the rest 
of America as well, with his 
ringing pleas in the cause of 
liberty. 

The frontier did much to in- 
tensify and sustain the individ- 
ualism of the colonists. But 
this individualism had other 


and earlier sources. The first 
settlers brought this quality 
with them from Europe. For it 
was the spirit of individualism 
and independence that led vari- 
ous persecuted religious groups 
in Western Europe to refuse to 
compromise on religious mat- 
ters and, instead, to risk their 
future in the new world. 


And in the new world, it led 
to protests against religious in- 
toler.nce in some of the early 
settlements. The most striking 
such protest was that of Roger 
Williams—who left the Puritan 
colony on Massachusetts Bay to 
found a new colony in Rhode 
Island based on the principle 
that government has no power 
over a man’s Conscience. And 
Williams extended this princi- 
ple of freedom beyond the area 
of religion. 


In one of the earliest utter- 
ances of democratic political 
philosophy heard on the Ameri- 
can continent, he declared that 
“the sovereign, original founda- 
tion of true civil power lies in 
the _ eople.” 


It may be said, then, that self- 
reliance, independence of spirit, 
and the courage to put those 
qualities to the test of action 
were widely characteristic of 
those who left Europe to start 
new lives in America. 


Here in the new world these 
qualities emerged with even 
greater force under the rugged 
conditions of frontier life. And 
they provided the psychological 
and spiritual basis for the 
American Revolution, which 
finally severed the connection 
between the colonies and the 
mother country. 
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U.S. MAKES STUDY 
OF JAPAN’S TRADE 


Continued From Page 1 


Japanese that the United States 
was in the forefront of cham- 
pioning their country’s admis- 
sion into the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and helping it in other 
ways to gain full equality of 
treatment in world markets. 

Likewise, commercial _ rela- 
tionships with Japan are impor- 
tant to us. Japan is our major 
market in Asia. It is among 
the top four in all the world 
as a market for the products 
of our farms and factories. 


More than 350 American com- 
panies have close ties with 
Japanese firms through various 
types of investment arrange- 
American banks, insur- 
ance companies, transportation 
firms, and a wide variety of in- 
dustrial and commercial organi- 
zations do business with Japan 
and many maintain offices in 
that country. 


Japan is heavily populated, 
poorly endowed with natural 
resources and very greatly and 
inflexibly dependent upon im- 


ported raw materials. It must 
now and in the foreseeable fut- 
ure import all of its raw cotton, 
woolen bauxite, and crude rub- 
ber. It must obtain abroad 
three-fourths of its require- 
ments of iron ore, tin and salt, 
half of its crude oil, and sub- 
stantial quantities of other 
basic raw material. 


Moreover, because its per 
capita acreage of arable land is 
so low, and despite the high 
yield Japanese farmers obtain 
from the tillable soil, Japan 
must each year import approxi- 


mately 20 per cent of its food. 


On this item alone in recent 
years the cost has averaged up- 
ward of $600 million per year. 

These imports of essentials— 
food and raw material—amount 
to about 80 per cent of Japan’s 
total imports. There is not 
much room, therefore, for signi- 
ficant reductions in imports. 


The problem is accentuated 
because approximately 700,000 
people enter the labor force 
each year. Finding suitable em- 
ployment—in many cases any 
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employment—is a constant and 
harrowing problem facing the 
nation’s young people. Farm- 
ing, fishing, and forestry are 
already terribly overcrowded 
and offer little promise for the 
future. It is to manufacturing 
that the young people must 
look for opportunity. 


If manufacturing is to be ex- 


panded, exports must be 
enlarged. More exports, of 
eourse, will require more im- 
ports. Yet increasing’ sales 
abroad is the only way in 
which employment can _ be 
maintained for an_e enlarged 
labor force. Thus, the nature 
of the Japanese economy 


logically places a premium on 
industrial development and ex- 
pansion with a high foreign ex- 
change earning capacity, and a 
high input of labor. 


Trade With Southeast Asia 


Various measures have been 
employed by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and by private firms 
and associations to pro- 
mote trade. The Government 
encouraged consolidations 
among manufacturing and 
trading firms. It has assisted 
in export association expan- 
sion. 

In practically every discus- 
sion on trade expansion for Ja- 
pan, emphasis has been placed 
on the role of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia, both 
by Japan and by the United 


States. The area has been 
spoken of as a “natural” source 
of supply for raw materials 


and as a “natural” market for 
Japan’s exports. 


Some have regarded South 
and Southeast Asia as alterna- 
tives to-trade with Communist 
China. Still others have seen 
South and Southeast Asia as an 
area which would take Japa- 
nese exports that might other- 
wise be sold to the United 
States in competition with our 
own domestically produced 
goods. 


Japan has had considerable 
experience in dealing with the 
countries of South and South- 
east /sia. While the war has 
naturally left its mark on rela- 
tionships between Japan and 
some of these countries, the 
Japanese are doing everything 
possible to obtain the confidence 
of and tp cement friendship 
with the peoples of this vast, 
important region. 


In the trade field, Japan’s posi- 
tion in the markets of South and 
Southeast Asia is, by and large, 


in the immediate prewar period. 
Exports to United States 


Of tremendous importance to 
Japan, as we have observed, is 
the U.S. market. Curiously 
enough, the Japanese have not 
by and large applied to their 
export drive in this market the 
techniques necessary for the des 
velopment of sound long-term 
trade relations. 


Japan has not consistently 
made an effort to produce a 
product of which it is proud 
and then to go out and sell it in 
the U.S. market, thus creating 
permanent goodwill for Japa- 
nese quality goods. 

Rather, Japanese businessmen 
have too often simply taken 
orders for goods which are de- 
sired in the United States and 
have sold them at prices so far 
below U.S. price levels that they 
have had serious impact on comes 
petitive goods produced domes- 
tically. 


The sum total of this activity 
has been that Japanese exports 
to the United States have in- 
creased year by year and are 
currently- running at the high- 
est rate since the end of World 
War II. The gap between ex: 
ports and imports is being nar. 
rowed. 


While the narrowing of this 
gap may be regarded as desir- 
able, the manner in which ‘t is 
being achieved has created real 
problems for domestic rO- 
ducers in the United States. 


Continued on Page 7 
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EXPORTS TO AMERICA 


Continued From Page 6 


And this, in turn, has begun to 
affect the more general com- 
mercial relationships between 
our two countries. 

For example, the U.S. textile 
Industry feels that the influx of 
a large volume of low-priced 
Japanese goods has caused 
serious injury to the domestic 
industry. Telling charges have 
been made against Japanese 
marketing practices. There has 
been a concentration of sales in 
a few items. 


Many of these items are sold 
in the United States appreciably 
below the going’ price—too 
low in many cases to build a 
reputation that would lead to 
repeat sales. And furthermore, 
American producers have point- 
ed to the disruptive effect on 
the price structure of an entire 


industry of an influx of under- 
. priced 


goods in_ particular 
segments of that industry. 

As a result of the sizable in- 
creases in exports to the United 
States of a relatively few items, 
pressing demands have been 
made for the imposition by the 
United States of _ restrictive 
measures against certain types 
of Japanese goods. 


Japanese Sensitive 

The Japanese, for their part, 
are sensitive to American reac- 
tions. Everywhere I traveled 
this past spring, fear and ap- 
prehension were shown that the 
United States might institute 
measures to prohibit the import 
of Japanese goods, The fear 
Was so real that we were charg- 
ed with having instituted con- 
trols that do not in fact exist. 

Japan naturally wants to re- 
tain its important American 
market. It would like to share 
increasingly in our expanding 
ecOnomy. For their part the 
Japanese have taken certain ac- 
tions which have been designed 
to allay the fears expressed by 
various segments of American 
industry. 


Voluntary controls have been 
instituted by Japan on the ex- 
port of a number of items and 
consideration is being given to 
others. During the last week 
of September, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment informed us of its de- 
cision to broaden and strength- 
en the program of voluntary 
controls on textile exports, 


_Efforts have been made and 
are to be intensified to diversify 
production and sales so that ex- 
ports all cover a broader range 
of goods and will not result in 
undue concentration on any 
one. The extent to which Japan 
will be able to retain a large 
American market without devel- 
oping adverse reaction depends 
in large measure on the success 
of this diversification effort. 
Quality controls are also impor- 
tant and fair pricing policies are 
vital. 

The crux of the problem re- 
voives around Japan’s market- 
ing practices in 
States. 


I earnestly hope that 


the United — 


Japanese businessmen will 
study our market and the way 
in which our producers sell 
products in the United States. 

Among other things that Japa- 
nese businessmen will undoubt- 
edly want to consider is the pro- 
duction of uniquely Japanese 
products which have been de- 
veloped with an eye to special 
preferences and desires in the 
United States. 


To do this it will be necessary 
to place greater emphasis on ori- 
ginality, quality and saleman- 
ship, and less reliance on prod- 
ucing on a price basis. Steps 
such as these are vital if Japan 
is to avoid further restrictive ac- 
tion, voluntary or imposed. 

We are well aware that Japan 
buys more from us than we buy 
from Japan. And, although the 
gap between our exports to 


— 


Japan and our purchases from 


Japan narrowed considerably in 
1955 even in that year the bal- 
ance in our favor amounted to 
$212 million. The picture for 
the first half of 1956 is about the 
same as that for last year, 


We know that Japan must 
trade at increasingly higher 
levels. We know that if Japan 
cannot purchase the raw materi- 
als and manufactured goods it 


requires, the industries and 
workers of the United States 
will suffer, as will the wool 


growers of Australia, the rubber 
plantation owners and workers 
in Malaya, the rice farmers in 
Burma and Thailand, the miners 
in the Philippines. 

A prosperous Japan will con- 
tribute to our own prosperity 
and to the prosperity and sec- 
urity of the Free World. 


Kokusai Sekkei Jimusho, K.K. 


Engineers & Architects 


17, Fukide-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel.: 45-7365, 8964 


* Tel: 


Through Bill of Lading Service 
Japan - U.S.A. 


Speedy... Safe... Sure 


* Transit time is saved because of one-carrier handl- 
ing at overseas gateway instead of separate handl- 
ings by forwarders and customs brokers, and ex- 
press service within the United States 


* One carrier responsibility 

* Economy of “Through Bill of Lading’’ handling 
* Steamship handling in protective container service 
* Customs Charges are kept to a minimum 


* No extra handling cherges at U:S. port of trans- 
shipment 


* Consolidation of small packages will make possible 
rates for the ocean haul lower than steamship line 
minimums. 


For rates and full details, please contact: 


NIPPON EXPRESS CO., LID. 


No. 2, 2-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, . 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


(24) 2111, 2311 Cable: NEXCOHO TOKYO 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA — 


HEAD OFFICE: Philadelphia, Pa,.U.SA. (5 || 
RANCHES: | Tokyo. 56.9966 | Yalighama 6-1964/7' Oak 


Founded in 1792 in Philadelphia, 

the cradle of American Liberty, 
now providing service for 

the citizens of the entire | 

free world.... 
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SUMITOMO MARINE & FIRE 
-_ INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


President: TT. Hanazaki CALTEX PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Head Office: No. 1, Yaesu 2-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tol: (28) 1411, 2161, 7101 


Distributed in Japan by Nippon Oil Co., 


CALTEX OIL (JAPAN) LTD. 


Ltd. 


Compounds: 
Nipeon A-2 Nipeon 1001 | rf 
_ Nipeon A-3 Nipeon 1002 g | ys A pt ae t th 
: 2 Ni 2001 | ) n_ affiliate company. ° e 
Lo a cage im einees 2002 22S CARRIER CORPORATION. with. 
ee: Ni 2003 ZS 27. years of Manufacturing and. 
nb : 3001 ZS Engineering experience in Japan 


“Nipeon” PVC Materials are products of the 
Japanese Geon Company, Ltd. manufactured 
through the technical cooperation of the. B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company 
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The Japanese Geon Co., Ltd. “i 
NISSAN BLDG. BR FARR 
No. 2, 1-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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LOMO CALL YOUR 
BROKER. . . 


American Pioneer Line 
All Americans 
Silivs ore Benes MARINER CARGO LINERS 


today to attend 
official functions 
Where our Am- 
bassador will pro- 
pose the Fourth of 
July, Independence 
Day, toast to our 
President. Club mem- 
bers and their in- 


TO: New York, Boston, Philadel- . 


revere East Lise, Ic, 


MARINER CARGO LINERS 


7 OS bla 


Fast dependable Trans-Pacific 


vited guests will phia and Baltimore via Panama | pc 
oin ou mbassador 
at one o'clock at the , Ca nal 
American Club for . 
this annual celebration to be a : Interport Service to | Ph, | Interport Service to 
followed by a buffet luncheon. ilinni : Stead oe 
ee Core coe a Keelung—Korea—Hongkong ilippines—Okinawa—Guam—Korea 
12:30 pm at the Tokyo Club. and the Philippines —Hongkong 
Thus we Americans, as do all y 
other national groups on their 
respective historical © Cates, Limited Passenger Accommodations Available 


may proudly demonstrate our 
national spirit and rededicate 


ourselves to our country's VE, SN , 5; 
Sorious future and recall with Wee ited rf ates eres 


ground, (101) | General Agents: 
Paul Aurell Tokyo: Nake 8th Bidg., Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku Nagoya: 12, 1-chome, Sakura-machi, Naka-ku 
' Tel. 28-6921/5 | Tel. 99-0973, 0979, 4414 
si Yokohama: 89-A, Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku Osaka: Asahi Bldg., 3- chome, Nakanoshima, Kita-ku 
AURELL Tel. 8-1441/5 Tel. 23-2010 
| Shimizu: 12, 3-chome, Itrifune-cho Kobe: 7-6, 4-chome, lIsobe-dori, Fukiai-ku 
INSURANCE BROKERACE Tel. 76/8 Hise Tel. 2-5181/4 


Ne. 4, 6-chome, ligura-machi. 
, Minato-ku. eg 
Tel: 48-8641 / . 
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The Legislative Building in Manila, seat of the Philippine Congress 


Bright Prospects Seen’ 
For Trade With Japan 


By JOSE M. LOCSIN JR. 
Commercial Attache, 
Philippine Embassy 


Japan-Philippine. .trade” rela- 
tions clearly demonstrate that 
both economies are to a con. 
siderable extent complementary 
and interdependent. By virture 
of their geographical propin- 
quity, both countries have 
realized the need to trade with 
each other for their economic 
survival. 


In 1950, trade with Japan 
was regulated with a view of 
limiting it to a level and a com- 
modity pattern that would aid 
instead of compete with Philip- 
pine economy. A barter agree- 
ment was therefore entered into 
between the Philippines and 
SCAP, 


Some of the Philippines ex- 
port industries are still depen- 
dent on the Japanese market 
for their continued operations 
and on the other hand, many of 


the machineries and equipment 


needed in the Philippines for 
industrialization are procurable 
from Japan at better prices 
than can be had elsewhere. 

Next to the United States, 
Japan is today the best over- 
seas customer and supplier of 
the Philippines. The two eco- 
nomies would therefore suffer 
from the severance of trade re- 
lations as certainly as_ they 
would both profit if trade be- 
tween them could be main- 
tained. 


Philippine trade with Japan 
has been carried on a barter 
system under the Open Account 
Trade and Financial Agreement 
of May 18, 1950. This was a 
temporary agreement which was 
periodically renewed in the ab- 
sence of a Treaty of Friendship, 
Navigation and Commerce. 

Under this system, the Philip- 
pines has enjoyed a favorable 
balance of trade but judgment 
on economic relations should 


not be based solely on figures 
but rather on favorable pros- 
pects for the future and for 
both countries these are indeed 
very bright. 


On May 9, 1956, the repara- 
tions agreement between the 
Philippines and Japan was sign- 
ed and under the terms of the 
agreement $550 million will be 
paid as indemnity as follows: 
$500 million in capital goods, 
$30 million in services and $20 
million in cash. 


Japan will also extend $250 
million in long term loans on 
a commercial basis of Filipino 
nationals and firms for econo- 
mic development’ enterprises. 
Likewise, she is to liquidate her 
obligation within 20 years or 
less. 


The Philippines will receive 
$20 million each year in war 
reparations for a period of 10 
years leaving a balance of $300 

Continued on Page 12 


m New Era 1 
B Begins to 


in Asia 
Dawn 


By FELINO NERI 


Asia is tomorrow in the 


* course of human history and we 


of the Philippines are proud 


and privileged to assume our Hag 
bringing & 


responsibilities for 
about this new era. It should 
be a time of hope, of peace and 
harmony, and progress for all 
the peoples of Asia. 


We feel our country, the 
Philippines can contribute to- 
ward the achievement of this 
goal by our own national 
growth and development and 
by cooperation with our Asian 
neighbors. 


The hatreds and bitterness re- 
flected in modern Asian history 
are gradually being consigned 
@o the recesses of memory. We 
Filipinos realize that the en- 
lightened and prosperous future 
we seek is not born of suspicion, 
rancour or emotionalism. 


Like our fellow Asians, we 
share many of the acute sensi- 
tivities common to the young— 
be they peoples or nations. But 
we are fortunate to be living 
in a world which, while not per- 
fect, is certainly experiencing a 
moral enlightenment without 
which young nations cannot 
survive or grow. 


Racial Pride _\ 


Filipinos, like other Asians, 
have a deep sense of national- 
ism. We feel that pride in our 
country and our way of life is 
best expressed in economic, 
political, and moral progress 
within our borders. This con- 
cept, coupled with our fervent 
devotion to the principles of 
justice and freedom, has guided 
Filipino leaders of the past and 
motivates President Carlos P. 
Garcia and the other leaders of 
our Republic today, 


The Philippines, unlike many 
other countries in Asia, was not 
forced to wrest its freedom from 
a colonial power on the bloody 
barricades of revolution or civil 
war. Nevertheless, our indepen- 
dence was gained in a compar- 
able setting of despair. Our 
cities were shattered, the eco- 


Philippine Ambassador _ 


P Felino Neri 


nomy almost ruined and our 
people impoverishabled and ex- 
hausted by the war. 

From this bleak beginning in 
1946, the Philippines has, we 
believe, progressed remarkably, 
Its progress is based on the 
work and initiative of its peo- 
ple, the dedication of its lead- 
ers, the assistance we have re- 
ceived from abroad and, above 
all, on the freedom we, espe- 
cially the common man, enjoy. 

Great Progress Noted 

The Philippines has instituted 
land reforms which improved 
the living conditions of tenants 
and farmers without depriving 
them of their individual or con- 
stitutional rights. It resolved 
social injustices not by execut- 
ing landowners or landlords, 
We are in the process of steadi- 
ly improving our agricultural 
production without militant 
threat to our agrarian popula- 
tion, 

We are progressing in our 
extensive program for the con- 
struction of public facilities 
such as roads, irrigation sys- 
tems, and artesian wells. We 
are rebuilding our cities with- 
out the use of slave labor. 

The Philippines has broaden- 
ed the base of its economic 
structure so that we can supply 
our population with more basic 
necessities and increase oppor- 
tunities for our people. We 

Continued on Page 12 
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Use 


Meters 


MITSUBISHI Hydrogen-cooledgT Turbine ee ‘ 
po Generator ai 
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iiselinas of Westinghouse Electric International Co. 


MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC MFG. co. 


Head Office : Tokyo Blidg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 


Paid-up Capital: 
Cable Address 1 
Code Used : 


¥5,400,000,000 
“MELCO TOKYO” 
Acme, Beniley’s 


Equipment for 
Marine and other Industries 


and Relays, 
Lamps and Lighting Fixtures 


Refrigerators, Elevators 


Electric Tools and Sewing Machine: | 


2nd Edition 


Mining. 


Electric Equipment for Railways 
and Electric Locomotives 


Electric Appliances for Household 


Wireless Equipment, Radios and 
Television 


Fluorescent . 
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The Most Reliable Maker of 
Electric Machinery in Japan 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 
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Mein Products 


© ELECTRIC WIRES and CABLES, etc. 
® Bare Wires and Cables 
® Paper-Insulated Wires and Cables 
© Other Insulated Wires and Cables 
® Submarine Cables 
® Accessories for Bere Wires 
® Metallic Materials for Electrical Uses 


ELECTRIC CO.,LTD. 


Heed Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Ceble Address: “‘FURUELECO TOKYO” See 

Branch Offices: Tokyo, Osaka, Nogoya, Fukuoka, Sapporo, faa 
Sendai, Ashikaga, Takomatsu, Toyama, Niigata, Ube, o, 
Nagosoki | 
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Like many other countries 
which were caught in the cross- 
fires of the last World War, the 
Philippines emerged during the 
decade from 1946 to 1955 with a 
weak economic structure. 

Faced with the loss of near- 
ly all her basic industries and 
the destruction of her other 
economic potentials, especially 
at a time when she had just 
cut off her political ties with the 
United States, the young Repub- 
lic was literally like a babe in 
the woods. struggling hard 
against almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

It is to the credit of the na- 
tion’s. leaders, therefore, to note 
that this decade was also a 
period of remarkable progress 
in various sectors of the econ- 
omy which was never achieved 
before. 

When the Philippines became 
independent in July, 1946, thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes, 
nearly all Government and com- 
mercial. buildings, as well as 
transport, communication and 
other public facilities had been 
destroyed. With the exception 
of coconut, all the other export 
industries had been devastated. 

Sugar plantations and sugar 
mills, the principal sources of 
foreign exchange before’ the 
war, had almost disappeared. 
The damage to this industry 
was so extensive that the full 
Philippine quota of sugar in the 
United States was not filled 
until 1954. 

Hemp plantations, another im- 
portant source of foreign ex- 
change, which had been aban- 
doned because of the war began 
to be infested with mosaic dis- 
ease and have not recovered 
their prewar output. 

How U.S. Aid Was Used 

Financial assistance received 
from the United States Govern- 


PHILIPPINE ECONOMY 
MAKES RAPID STRIDES 


ment in 1946 enabled the Philip- 
pine Government partially to re- 
build public buildings, high- 
ways, and other public services. 

The $400 million war damage 
payments to the people who suf- 
fered war damages and losses 
were spent largely for the im- 
port of building materials and 
household appliances to re- 
place those destroyed during 
the war, as well as of consumer 
goods which were then in very 
short supply. 

The various development pro- 
grams adopted in the _ early 
years to build a more balanced 
economy could not be effective- 
ly implemented because of the 
inflexible currency and banking 
systems of the country. 

With a rigid 100 per cent re- 
serve currency system which 
froze a large amount of the 
country’s international reserve 
as well as the country’s credit 
potential, both of which could 
have been of considerable as- 
sistance in the nation’s econom- 
ic development before and in 
the years immediately after the 
war, coupled with a trade agree- 
ment with the United States 
which permitted economic re- 
construction only along prewar 
lines, it soon became apparent 
that such a pattern of economy 
could no longer adequately sup- 
port an independent Philip- 
pines. 

Banking Laws Revised 

It was not until after a survey 
of the Philippine economy by a 
joint Philippine-American  Fi- 
ance Commission in 1947 that 
concrete measures were taken 
toward a radical change in the 
monetary and banking systems 
to make them more responsive 
to the needs of the country. 

In June, 1948, the Philippine 
Congress approved? the charter 
of the Central Bank of the 


Philippines which provides for 


a managed currency in lieu of . 


the rigid 100 per cent reserve 
system. At the same time, Con- 
gress approved a revision of the 
country’s general banking law, 
as a complementary piece of 
legislation to the Ce ..tral Bank 
Act. It also approved a law au- 
thorizing Government borrow- 
ing through the issue of short- 
term securities. 

The approval of the Central 
Bank Act, which authorizes the 
Monetary Board to control all 
transactions in foreign  ex- 
change, made it possible for the 
monetary authorities to act 
promptly in December, 1949, 
(when the import control ad- 
ministration was proving in- 
effective) to stop the dissipation 
of the foreign exchange _ re- 
sources of the country and to 
channel a good portion thereof 
the import of essential com- 
modities, especially capital 


s. 
Viable Economy Desired 

By 1949, ‘reconstruction and 
rehabilitation were almost com- 
plete, with the exception of 
some of the export industries, 
like sugar, hemp, and gold pro- 
duction. But reconstruction of 
the Philippine economy along 
prewar lines would not give the 
country a viable economy, nor 
would such prewar economy 
make it possible for the Govern- 
ment to solve the twin probleins 
of unemployment and under- 
employment. 

An economy such as that of 
the Philippines, which is largeiy 
dependent upon the country’s 
ability to sell a few items of 
raw materials the prices and 
demand for which fluctuate in 
the world markets, while the 
country is also very heavily de- 
pendent upon the import of 

Continued on Page 14 
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With Millinery by “Sylvaine Boutique du Chapeau” 
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: One-piece dress Ensemble (Red suit & white silk Blouse with red dots) 
g Summer Coot (Block silk wool) Ensemble (Blue Jorset dress & coat) 
gy One-piece dress (Printed silk) . One-piece dress (Beige silk-organdy with white dots) 
g One-piece dress (Blue wool with white collor) One-piece dress (Blue Jacquard silk with black dots) 
; One-piece dress (Yellow cotton with white dots) Cocktail dress (Pink organdy with pink satin trimming) Z 
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Interior view of a large abaca rope factory near Manila 


Young Republic Moves 


Toward Industrialization 


The Philippines has finally de- 
parted from the colonial-type of 
economy after a series of adjust- 
ments that took place over a 
period of years. In conformity 
with her newly won political 
status, she aggressively adopted 
patterns of economic develop- 
ment which were geared to- 
ward self-sufficiency and _ eco- 
nomic equality with other na- 
tions. 


In the past, she was a re 
supplier of agricultural Ww 
materials, like sugar, abatca, 
tobacco, timber, and other pro- 
ducts primarily for export to 
the United States. 

Today, she assumes the role 
of producer not only of raw 
materials that the world market 
demands but also of finished 
products for local consumption. 

In other words, the Philip- 


pines has been developing from 
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a purely agricultural country to 
a rapidly industrializing one. In 
the attainment of this end, she 
has adopted an economic pat- 
tern based on the scientific ex- 
ploitation and utilization of her 
vast natural resources and agri- 
cultural potentialities while at 
the same time encouraging local 
industries to produce goods 
both for local consumption and 
export. 


The Philippines has made 
tremendous strides in the indus- 
trial field, The most dramatic 
changes, however, occurred 
after World War II. 

The industrial progress of the 
Philippines since 1926 may be 
divided into four periods, 
namely: (1) the period of colo- 
nial economy 1926-1935; (2) the 
period of politico-economic 
transition 1935-1941; (3) the 
period of Japanese occupation 


as 


a 


2nd Fl. SHIBUYA 


1941-1945, and (4) the period of 
postwar industrial growth 1946 
to the present. 


The Period of Colonial Econo- 
my: During this period, the 
Philippines was still a colonial 
territory of the United States. 
As such she had no sovereign 
control over her economic life. 

She was engaged primarily in 
the production of major agricul- 
tural and mineral products, es- 
pecially sugar, abaca, gold and 
others for exportation to the 
mother country and other coun- 
tries. The economy of the coun- 
try then was mainly agrarian. 

The industrial activities of the 
people during the time were 
concentrated in cottage or home 
industries, like weaving, pot- 
tery-making, etc. The country 
then was a heavy importer of 
finished goods from abroad es- 

Continued on a 15 
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Cable Address: 
“N.D.K.E.W.C, TOKYO” 


Head .Office: 8, 2-chome, Terajima-cho, Sumida-ku, Tokyo, 


Japon. 
Business Dept: 10. 3-chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Branches: Osaka, Fukuoka, Nagoya, Sendai. 


OPEN EVERY DAY 
Until July 15 


Hours: 10 a.m.—7 p.m. 


* Accessories 
* Bathing Suits 
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_ Moderate Heat Portland Cement 


~ Pozzolana Portland Cement 


Blast Furnace Slag Portland Cement 
~ Onoda White Portland Cement 


-ONODA CEMENT co. LTD. 


Head Office: No. 1, Marunouchi. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
. Cable Address. ““ONOSEME TOKYO” 
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AUTOMOBILE 


CAPITAL 


INSURANCE AND SURETY CO., INC. 


OFFICES 


‘TOKYO 
Room 113, San Shin Bldg., No. 10, 1I-chome 
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Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku. Tel.: 59-5131/4 

} = s YOKOHAMA OSAKA KYOTO 
, 2-8102, 23-2587/8 5-1401 
2-7509, YOKOSUKA KOBE 
2-4297 009, 2038 3-5341/2 
ZAMA NAGOYA 

, Machida 706 54-2500 /2 
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FIRST IN ELECTRON MICROSCOPY 
the famous .... AKASH! TRS-5O .... 


ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
offers 


e Maximum simplicity in a 
minimum of unit space. 

e Pointed platinum filament 
to simplify difficult tasks 
and providing extremely 
sharp image. 

e Perfect compensation for 
optical axis deviation and 
astigmatic aberration. 

e Electron diffraction and 
stereoscopic micrographs 
easily obtainable. 

e Resolving Power ....... 
3 millimicrons with ad- 
justable magnification up 
to xX 15,000 in perfect 
clearness. 


‘AKASHI SEISAKUSHO, LTD. 


Naka 8th Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Tel: (27) 7871-4 


PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
Telephone Set, Telephone Switchboard, 


for C ication, Synchroscope, Audio 


Meter, Wireless Communication Equipment, 
Installation & Maintenance Service 


IWASAKI COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
CO., LID. 


SALES DEPT.: 
Daiichi Seimei Bidg., 2-chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


HEAD OFFICE: 
No, 710, 2-chome, Kugayama, Suginomi-ku, Tokyo 


“Manila Buaieans femee 2 seen ibeen nearby pier 
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have stepped up our power de- 
velopment by using the natural 
resources of our land. Our for- 
eign investment program has 
recorded steady gains because 
the investor—Filipino and for- 
eigner alike—is provided with 
proper incentives, fair  treat- 
ment and protection. 

Our plans for the future are 
aimed at self-sufficiency through 
greater production and increas- 
ed industrialization. We are 
trying to solve the problem of 
insuring our national security 
and the huge expenditures in- 
volved in a modern defense es- 
tablishment partly by entering 
into collective and bilateral ar- 
rangements for the purpose. 
Gradually and in a modest 
measure we have made our 
voice as a free and sovereign 
nation heard in the councils of 
the world and in keeping with 
our heritage of freedom, have 
boldly cast our lot with the 
side which can best preserve it 
in the current world ideological 
struggle. 

The progress the Philippines 
has made—a progress which 
will make our country a better, 
more effective neighbor to the 
rest of Asia—could not have 


been achieved without assis- 
tance from nations like the 
United States. Hence, we 


Filipinos realize and appreciate 
the value and need for interna- 
tional cooperation with the rest 
of the Free World, particularly 
with our Asian neighbors. 


Another lesson we have 


Ties With or 


learned is that assistance and 
cooperation do not necessarily 
interfere with the basic 
sovereignty of our country. 
Indeed, the strength we have 
gained through cooperation has 
enhanced our ability to live as 
free men who determine their 
own fate and destiny as a na- 
tion, 

It is on this enlightened ap- 
proach that we hope to base 
our future relations with Japan 
and the newly sovereign na- 
tions in our part of the world. 

As the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay so eloquently stated, 
“We must permit the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of our free- 
dom to as many of our country- 
men as possible ...and pre- 
pare ourselves to defend that 
freedom against the forces 
which threaten to destroy it 
» +» We cannot solve our prob- 
lems by using obsolete weapons, 
recalling old hatreds, and 
resurrecting buried enemies.” 

In keeping with this far- 
sighted policy, we of the Philip- 
pines have concluded a repara- 
tions settlement with Japan, We 
have ratified the treaty of 
peace. Because of this spirit 
the Philippines was foremost 
among those Free Nations who 
actively fought for Japan’s en- 
try into the United Nations. 

More and more Filipinos to- 
day remember their lost leader’s 
plea, “Let us recall that Rizal 
himself had a high respect for 
the intrinsic humanism of the 
Japanese people.” Magsaysay s 
himself appreciated the indus- 


TRADE 
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million to be paid off during the 
remaining 10 years at the rate 
of $30 million a year or as may 
be agreed upon between two 
countries. 

There are great opportunities 
for the future development of 
trade between the two countries. 
The Philippines is a_ great 
source of raw materials for 
Japan especially of base metals, 
ores, logs, copra and others and 
imports from her foodstuffs and 
beverages, chemicals, textiles, 
yarn, fabrics, iron-steel and 
manufactures of metals, machi- 
neries and transport equipment. 

Statistics show that the volume 
of trade between the two coun- 
tries has risen to such an ex- 
tent that Japan now shares ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of trad- 
ing with the Philippines. 

In the near future, a closer 
understanding will contribute 
toward promoting a hearthier 
atmosphere for trade. Econo- 
mic relations of both countries 
will then eventually operate on 
a mutually agreeable and stable 
basis after the present transi- 
tion period. 

Trade must be developed and 
expanded for the common 
good and both countries must 
realize that as neighbors they 
can conveniently trade with 
each other. 


triousness and achievement of 
which the average Japanese is 
so capable. 

We are not without differ- 
ences ‘but our two peoples have 
been steadily drawn _ closer 
together by common interests 
and problems. 

We of Asia are all striving 
for better understanding, for 
the achievement of our hopes 
and for the solution of our prob- 
lems. To many of us have ac- 
crued newly acquired interna- 
tional responsibilities. The ef- 
forts of all of Free Asia are 
required for the development of 
our vast corner of the earth. 
We must meet our common 
problems with sincerity, under- 
standing, trust, respect and 
mutual cooperation. 

However, we Filipinos know 
that the problems of our own 
country and those of /Asia only 
can be resolved in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. Asian pover- 
ty can be conquered without 
sacrificing the high principles of 
individual liberty. 


——————, 
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Mixes fertilizer and cultivates 
simultaneously. 


Can be used on wet paddy fields. 


For Protitable & Successful Farming 


“TS EJ” 


Agricultural Machinery 


Porfable Automatic Thresher 


High efficiency for a small Model. 
Threshes rice, wheat, barley & rye. 


ISEK] AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY MFG., CO., LTD. 


Factories: 


Matsuyama, Kumamoto & Tokyo 


Tel: (69) 4111-5 


Export Dept.: No. 200, Ohyadacho, Adachi-ku, Tokyo 
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CAPITAL INDUCEMENTS 


The Philippines has vast un- Oil: Co. and the other by Shell tures. 


developed natural 
which offer an alluring oppor- 
tunity to new capital. 
per cent of the country’s min- 
eral areas have been explored, 
but those that have been tapped 
are paying many handsome di- 
vidends. The country is im- 
mensely rich in lumber—40,000,- 
000 acres of it, most of it fine 
hardwood—with a value con- 
servatively estimated at 50 bil- 
lion dollars. At present most 
Philippine lumber is exported in 
the form of logs. Investments 
are urgently needed for ma- 
chinery and mills to harvest 
this timber more efficiently and 
mfanufacture it into finished 
lumber and lumber products. 
The Philippine Government 
today offers special inducements 
to new businesses that will 
make abundant use of the coun- 
try’s own raw materials. These 
same inducements apply to new 
industries that will manufacture 
necessary products that the na- 
tion has had to import. 
American firms which in re- 
cent years have taken advan- 
tage of this encouragement to 
ket up branch factories to sup- 
ply. the domestic Philippine 
market include makers of alu- 
minum sheets and foil, flash- 
light batteries, paint, ink, cos- 
metics and pharmaceuticals, and 
many other necessary products. 
American drug and cosmetic 
firms have been particularly 
numerous among new entrants 
into the Philippine economy. 
Among heavier industries, 
the large single foreign invest- 
ment in the Philippines to date 
is the $30,000,000 oil refinery 
opened in the Philippines in late 
1954 by Caltex, Philippines, Inc. 
Two other refineries are now in 
the planning stage—one to be 
erected by the Standard Vacuum 


Facts & Figures 


Approximately 22,000,000 peo- 
ple livé on the 114,230 square 
miles of land included in the 
7,100 islands which make up 
the Republic of the Philippimes 

* s s 


About 4,400,000, or about 22 
per cent of the population, are 
attending schools or colleges. 
One university has over 30,000 
students. Santo Tomas Univer- 
sity in Manila, founded in 1611, 
is older than any university in 
the United States. 

. s 


Forty-seven steamship lines 
from 17 countries serve the is- 
lands, which are Known as the 


Crossroads of the Orient. Last 
year 4,500 ocean-going ships 
called at Philippine ports. 


Manila’s International Airport, 
served by 11 international air- 
lines, last year handled over 
225,000 passengers, 


Only 10 4g, 


resources Company of the Philippines, 


Some new and necessary in- 
istries are Offered tax exemp- 
tions during their formative 
In addition, by a recent 
decision of .the Central Bank, 
they are given the opportunity 
to remit profits in dollars to 
their investors abroad _ in 
amounts as high as 100 per 
cent, depending upon such fac- 
tors as their utilization of local 
raw materials and the savings 
they effect in the country’s pre- 
vious foreign exchange expendi- 


A distance of more than 1,100 
miles separates the northern- 
most from the southernmost is- 
land of the Philippines. Those 
farthest south are only 17 
miles from Borneo, and from 
those farthest north Formosa 
can easily be seen on a clear 
day. : 

Great forests, composed most- 
ly of hardwoods known as 
Philippine mahogany, cover 47 
per cent of the total land area 
of the islands. The esimated 
potential value of this timber 
is at least 50 billion dollars, 
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- FUJIKURA - 
CABLE WORKS, LTD.|| 


4, 1-Chome, Fukagawa, Heikyu-cho, 
Kohto-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: ‘‘FUJIDEN’’ TOKYO 


Established 
1885 


, First in Industrial Finance ; 


Worldwide International Banking 


IBJ’s Share In The Netion’s Equipment Finance by Industries. 
(Percentage in Outstanding Loans ond Discounts for Equipment 


Chemical Products | 


Finances as of Mar. ‘57) 


THE IND 


Head Office: 
New York Office: 


USTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


All Industries 


Importers G Exporters 


KEN@SSHITA 
x COoO., TD. 


President: Shigeru Kinoshita 
EXPORT G&G IMPORT 


Iron and Steel, Ores and Coals, Non-Ferrous 
Metals, Coal, Chemicals, Machineries, 
Wool, Sundries. 


Head Office: 
7, 2-chome, Hatchobori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel: (55) 9341, 9351 
Cable Address: ‘“‘METALSK TOKYO” 
Codes: + Bentley's ABC, 6th Acme ‘ 


Branches: 


Oseka: No. 6, 1-chome, Kitahoma, Higashi-ku, Osoka 
Sapporo: No. 2, Higashi |-chome, Kitanijo, Sapporo 
Yawete: No. 845, 3-chome, Kitahon-cho, Yawata 


Office Abroad: 
New York, San Francisco, Manila, Karachi 


Monthly Capacity: 125,000 mt 
Capital: *¥1 :375,000,000 


OSAKA YOGYO CEMENT CO, LTD. 


Head Office: 2-chome, Dojima-homa-dori, Kita-ku, Oseke 
Tokyo Office: 601 Yusen Bidg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 


Cable Address: “YOGYO CEMEN” Tokyo or Osaka 
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* OVERSEAS OFFICES * 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and 13 Representatives in Other Countries. 


ITHE BANK OF TOKYO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


London, Hamburg, 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


* DOMESTIC OFFICES x 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, 
and other main cities in Japan 


* AFFILIATE * 


THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 


Son Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 


* SUBSIDIARY x 


_THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 


New York 


World-Wide Banking Services 


_ SUMITOMO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 


* 


Maes te 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 Brenches in Key Cities throughout Jepen 
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, OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York Agency 
London Branch 


Kerachi Representative Office 
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THE SUMITOMO BANK (Californie) 
Head Offices Son Francisco 
Branches: los Angeles, Socramento 


London Branch: 
Salisbury House, 
London E.C. 2 

2 ‘New York Agency: 


Mookerjee House 


Finsbury Ci--:us, 


42 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 
Calcutta Representative 


Office: 


17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
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FUJI BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 Offices throughout Japan 


Founded 1880 


LTD. 
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A young Filipino mill worker warps cotton strands at a Gov- 


ernment-owned textile factory in Manila. 


Cotton and rayon 


textiles are among the many new products which are helping 
to diversify the Philippine economy. 


1|\Great Efforts Made 


To Balance Economy 


Continued From Page 10 


commodities essential to the 
daily needs of the people, can 
hardly become stable. 

It also renders difficult the 
solution of a very important 
problem, which is pregnant 
with serious social implications, 
namely, the creation of suffici- 
ent job opportunities for the 
fast growing population of the 
country. 

If the Philippines is to 
achieve a viable economy, she 
must earn an adequate amount 
of foreign exchange, but the 
existing quantitative limitations 
on the entry into the United 
States market of certain Philip- 
pine products have proved to 
be a formidable roadblock. 

It is for this reason that the 
Philippines is still unable to 
remove her foreign exchange 
controls. Restrictions in the 
United States on Philippine ex- 
ports to that country and the 
difficulties encountered by the 
Philippines in selling to non- 
dollar areas, have rendered it 
difficult to balance her interna- 
tional accounts and _ have 


prevented her from earning the 
‘foreign exchange needed for 


economic development. 

And yet the Philippines has 
to adjust her economy if she is 
to meet the gradual loss of the 
preferences which her products 
now enjoy.in+rthe United States 
market under the existing 
trade agreement. 

Important as the need is of 
increasing the production of es- 
sential commodities which the 
country now has to import 
with her limited earnings of 
foreign exchange, there is yet 
the equally important problem 
of improving the economic con- 
ditions of the masses. 

To increase their productive 
capacity and income, the Gov- 
ernment, through the Agricul- 
tural Credit Cooperative and 
Financing Administration (AC- 
CFA), is trying to free the 


small farmers from the clutches 
of money lenders, assist them 
in the procurement of farm 
equipment and supplies at rea- 
sonable prices, and give them 
every facility for marketing 
their crops. 

The Government hes also 
launched several projects for 
the economic and social devel- 
opment of the rural sector, 
such as the construction of ir- 
rigation systems, farm-to-mar- 
ket roads, and barrio schools. 

All these require funds which 
can only be raised by resort- 
ing to the limiting use of the 
national credit. And here is 
where the Government in the 
coming years will be facing the 
difficult problem of accelerating 
the pace of economic develop- 
ment under an environment of 
monetary stability. 

With all. the different prob- 
lems the Philippines had to 
face in the immediate postwar 
years, the progress she _ has 
made during the first decade of 
her independent existence is re- 
markable indeed. Significant 
among her accomplishments is 
the fact that in the face of ad- 
verse circumstances, she was 
able to halt inflation in 1952. 

Nevertheless, she continues to 
grapple with the problem of 
maintaining economic stability 
which stems from her present 
unbalanced economy and from 
the efforts which. are being ex- 
erted to correct it. 


Filipino Facts 


There are 21 daily newspapers 
and nearly 50 weeklies. There 
are 46 radio stations and one 
television station. 

> . 


The Manila YMCA is one of 
the largest in the world. Other 
prominent public service organ- 
ization are the Red Cross, the 
Band of Mercy, the Boy Scouts, 
and the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. : 
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OSAKA: Tel. (26) 6531/7 
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YOKKAICHI: Tel. 5105/7 
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Production Hiked 
To Slash Imports 


Continued From Page it operation of other industries 


pecially the United States. like lumbering fishing, con- 
The Period of Politico-Eco- struction, mining and quarrying, 
nomic Transition: Soon after Power nn ogg a 
the passage of the Tydings-Mc- COmMmunication, transportatio®™, 
Duffie Law and the subsequent te. Out of the 1,241 register- 
establishment of the Common- ©4 industrial corporations eng- 
wealth of the Philippines, the 28¢4 in manyfacturing, 920 are 
country was given a greater owned by Filipinos. 
hand in the direction of her Records reveal that in 1955 
national affairs. ss ag b hn ry sega 
ay ‘ , ments in industry, 92.8 per cen 
cia ae =a sane were owned by Filipinos 5.6 per 


; cent by Chinese, 1.1 per cent 
ment of their government; but by Americans, and 0.5 per cent 
economically, the country was 


| ih ti ls. 
in a period of transition. Her 7 "Teaohasts on Processing 
economic life was to a large ex- 


On the whole, emphas.s has 
tent shaped by the previous heen placed on the processing 
policies adopted by American of raw materials into finished 
administrators, 


products. The manufacturing 
There was as yet no sign of felq in the country is almost 
broad industrial growth except ¢irginal but now it is being ex- 
the Government’s efforts to es- ploited with a view to reducing 
tablish a few public corporations our import expenses, (which 
engaged in the production of es- amounted to ¥819,051,164 from 
sential goods for the people. 1948 to 1953 alone, as against 
There were private industrial our export proceeds which were 
enterprises that were establish- yery much less). 
ed during the time through the The establishment of manu- 
encouragement of the Govern- facturing enterprises which 
ment but in the main our peo- range from the production of 
ple still clung to home indus- needles to airplane propellers 
tries and remained consumers has attracted most investors into 
of finished goods coming especi- the realm of industry. Com- 
ally from the United States. mercial firms today only rank 


War°and Postwar Years second. — F 
The Period of,Japanese Oc- Pg. a hari aaa is 
cupation: The Second Wor!d nt on industrializing the coun- 


: try as a necessary objective of 
War brought chaos and confu- «our national existence. In order 
sion into the economic life of 


to encourage industrialization, 
the people. Industrial ventures Republic Act No. 35 was passed 


that started before the war were jn 1946. 
stopped during the occupation. This Act was subsequently 
Industrial activity during the amended by Republic Act No. 
war days was only of a stop- 901. Under this law, as revised, 
gap nature. new and necessary industries 
The occupation resulted not were exempted from the pay- 
only in the retardation but also ment of all taxes unti’ Decem- 
in the regression of our econom- ber 31, 1962. 
ic development, Import Restrictions 
The Period of Postwar Indus- In order to discourage the en- 
trial Growth: The occupation try of foreign-made goods into 
which left us to our own devices*® the country and to conserve our 
taught us the _ possibility of dollar reserves the Government 
utilizing our inventive genius imposed stringent import con- 
and of channeling our energies trol measures in 1949 and since 
along industrial lines. the beginning of this year pre- 
Thus, during the Postwar scribed higher tariff duties for 
vears, there arose a class of incoming foreign goods. 
entrepreneurs who had implicit [It is the avowed intention of 
faith in our industrial future. the Government to make the 
Manufacturing production country increase its local pro- 
went up by 67 per cent during duction volume in order to sta- 
the period, mining by 107.8 per bilize its economy and eventual- 
cent, and increases were felt in ly make it economically self- 
almost all phases of economic Sufficient. 
endeavor. The gross national Legislative measures like the 
production registered an in- Anti-Dumping Law, the Flag 
crease of more than 40 per cent Law and others, have been en- 
and our exports of about 50 per acted and strictly enforced in 
cent. order to promote the cause of 
Statistics show that from local industries. Likewise, the 
May, 1945 to April, 1956, there people are being taught to pat- 
were 7.822 industrial corpora- ronize locally-made products. 
tions registered with the Securi- - Based on the present -+ate of 
ties and Exchange Commission industrial development, many 
with a total investment of 279,- feel that by 1974, the Govern- 
449,758.56 pesos. Out of the ment shall have implemented 
7.822 registered corporations, Substantially its industrial de- 
1,241 are presently engaged in velopment program. By then, 
the manufacture of various pro- the country shall have been re- 
ducts intended to meet local lieved of many of its economic 
consumption and export de- problems including perhaps, 
mand. the most acute one—the unern- 
The rest are engaged in the ployment problem. 
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»Code Used: | 
ACME 


Cable Address: 
“FUINVUMCO” 


FUJI LUMBER 
TRADING CO., LTD. 


Exporters: Sawn Lumber, Plywood, 
Veneer, Building Materials. 

Importers: Lauan G Apitong Logs, 
Cedar Logs. 


(mm Sonkei Bidg., !-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Tel: 23-3236 : 
Agents for: a 

Nasipit Lumber Co., Inc., Manila ; 
Anakon Lumber Co., Manila 
Agusan Timber Corp., Manila 
Compania Maritima, Manila Ay 

6 Western _ Corp., Manila i 
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For 
Comprehensive 
Banking & 
Foreign Exchange 
Facilities 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


_ New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


a | Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
London Branch: 


Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” 


es on | — 


82, King William Street, London E. C. 4 


& Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 
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THE NIPPO 
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~< HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 


OVER 100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 


nationwide 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


LONDON BRANCH 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


LONDON, NEW YORK, TAIPEI 


A complete network of 185 


branches and 


world-wide correspondents 


Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham St., London E.C. 2 

465 California Street, San Francisco, California 
26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
TAIPEI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 72, South Chungking Road, jst Sect., Taipei 
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HSMBEYWA WAI SAMA 


Osaka’ Assumes Lead 
In Sewing Machines 


Production and export of sew- 
ing-machines in Japan have 
been making spectacular head- 
way recently. The sewing-ma- 
chine nee industry 
, has recovered comp etely from 
‘the devastation of the war and 
now numbers among the main 
export industries of the country 
with thé yearly volume of ship- 
ments accounting for as much 
as-15 per cent of the nation’s 
total machinery exports. 

Production of sewing-ma- 
chines in the Osaka district has 
been increasing at a_ steady 
pace. Especially, the volume of 
exports from Osaka accounts for 


~ more than half the country’s 


total sewing-machine exports. 

This trend is expected to con- 
tinue further barring unfore- 
seen contingencies. 

Thus, Osaka is playing a lead- 
ing role in the country’s sewing- 
machine manufacturing indus- 
try and this is the primary fea- 


. ture of the industry in Osaka. 


The second characteristic is the 
fact that as much as 80 per cent 
of sewing-machines produced in 
Osaka is being turned over to 


overseas markets. 

It is a well-known fact that 
Japan-made  sewing- machines 
are on the same level with 
their foreign counterparts in 
quality. This is clearly endors- 
ed by reports brought back by 


Japanese market’ surveyors 
from various parts of the world 
last year. 


Need for After-Service 

Despite the high quality of 
Japanese sewing-machines, it is 
regretted that no after service 
has been assured for them, It 
is hoped, therefore, that proper 
steps will be taken speedily to 
render such service for ma- 
chines exported. Lack of such 
service. is certain to prove a 
deterrent to the export of 
sewing-machines. 

Sewing-machine makers in 
Osaka are now making unstint- 
ing efforts to improve the 
quality of their products fur- 
ther. The results of their efforts 
are being incorporated through 
a research organ established 
jointly by them in May last year. 

The Japan Sewing-machine 
Inspection Association is an offi- 


cial organ which conducts rigid 
inspection of all 
chines to be ex; sorted. 


The inspection of sewing-ma- ; 


chines is being carried out in 
close cooperation with the Ja- 
pan Federation of Export Sew- 
ing-Machine Adjustment As- 
sociations. No sewing-machine 
can be vleared by the Customs 
Office for export, without cer- 
tificates issued by the inspec- 
tion association. 

It is recalled that the Govern- 
ment legislated a law for inspec- 
tion of export goods in April, 
this year, with a view to carry- 
ing out more rigid inspection of 
export goods as a whole. 

JIS Makers Named 

Meanwhile, the Government 
designated last year 10 sewing- 
machine manufacturing com- 
panies in Osaka as JIS (Japan 
Industrial Standards) makers. 
A total of 24 makers were 
granted similar designation 
throughout Japan last year. 

The rate of sewing-machines 
produced by these JIS-designat- 
ed makers in Osaka accounts for 
47 per cent of the total ma- 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


=D 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL '¥10,000,000,000 
¥ 4,400,000,000 


“ CAPITAL (PAID-UP) 


A 


IWA 
BANK 


THE DAIWA BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE IN OSAKA WITH 100 BRANCH 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT..JAPAN AND A 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


? 


NEW YORK 


Assembled sewing machines are mechanically washed in a tank 
of oil in one of the intermediary stages of manufacture. 


chines exported from Osaka 
last year. The figure is esti- 
mated to increase to about 60 
per cent, including the percen- 
tage of machines to be produc- 
ed by makers who. will apply 
for such designation this year. 

Japanese sewing-machines 
should be able to compete fav- 
orably on the foreign markets 
both from the _ standpoint of 
price and quality. But. stiff 
competition has alwaysamade 
their price fluctuate. Unstable 
prices sparked haggling which 
in turn encouraged dumping. 

Biggest Headache 

The biggest headache that con- 
fronts Osaka’s sewing-machine 
industry is how to combat this 
vicious cycle. The Western 
District Sewing-Machine Adjust- 
ment Union was formed to seek 
a solution to this problem. 

The Japan Federation of Ex- 
port Sewing-Machines Adjust- 
ment ‘Associations set the quota 
for exports for the next term 
(July-Sept.) at 150,000 for the 
first district and 150,000 for the 
second district. The decision 
was made at a meeting at Na- 
goya’s Maruei Hotel May 29 of 
representatives of the federa- 
tion and the Japan Sewing-Ma- 


chine Export Association. 

The quota for the first district 
has been increased by 18,000 
and for the second district, 35,- 
000. The increase was made be- 
cause demand for sewing-ma- 
chines is biggest in the July- 
September period, and it was 
believed the quota could be 
easily sold in view of recent 
demand. 

The federation estimates that 
total exports tothe first district 
will be 165,000 and to the sec- 
ond district 175,500 when non- 
quota exports (10 per cent for 
first district and 17 per cent for 
second district) are added. 

In the following table export 
figures for the Osaka area in the 
past three months are compar- 
ed with corresponding — 
for last year: 


1956 1957 
March ,..... 80.108 84.700 
April eeteter 81. 746 83.700 
May eeeeeeee 71. 746 63.00 


As can be seen from the table, 
the exports of this year show a 
steady trend as compared with 
those of last year. Therefore, 
it may be said that the prospects 
for achieving the goal for July- 
September are fairly bright. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC ZIG-ZAG 


Precise Patterns 


with Simple Operation! 


FUKUSUKE TABI CO., LTD. 


SAKAI, JAPAN . 


OSAKA, 


rege *euer 


yee 


The simplest way to get 


the best sewing 
is to insist on 


Try Dragon's latest model, 
ZIG-ZAG 32-ZS i ; 


SORYU Sewing Machine Mfg., Co., Lid. | 


No. 626, Kitakokubu-cho, Higashi-ku, Osaka. 
“SORYUSEW” OSAKA 


Cable Address: 


machine 


DR ALON brand with trade mark by | 
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